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This working paper vyas prep^red as suppiWive material for ah |nternatidnal.Su>^ Urpajjizatidn in the 
developing,counjries..w^ FdundatipnJata 



- The.purppse of th^ Suh^^asjo provide findings and recomm Fpuridatioh In making, 
informecijudgmei^^^ particjpation ih;program;s related to the urban cbhdrtipri in thejess-devejoped 
countries. . « ^ i j . . ^ 

' .'^^ i' > : ■ ^- - • ^ ' ^ ^ ^ ^ . ^ . 

The Survey w^ii directedneithentp pe.rTprrff nor toicprilmissien original- research. Jts work was to be reportbrial, 

- arialyticrahd iridicatiy^ of prpgrani choipesVfo serye these objiBCtjyes^^he s\jrve^ essentially a field*" 



operation in.wh 

oVew hol^ohly upon its oyy/rio|)servations^^ upon the e.:periei 
developirig .count rjes.The staff's own field notes bp phases of urban jzatiqn Jn specific countries vyere expanded 
into working papers botM bbservations and to clarify thejdeductiye.prdcesses^ 

which were to f6rm:a dern?^^*^"'*''' — « f^^^:^:^^^i^^^^^i^^ 



were* 



provided by Foundation;^^ of field knowledge^and by,cdnsultanjs"^xpe/leither in specific 

ctjuritfiesdnri topics of / - ' •] ' ^. ■ ^ ^ 

\^TheJ,urye^ working papers and sf)eci3l:studiefe yvere briginally, fntendep use. It be^came evident; 

^ howeverjthat the body dtnlat^ argued for wider OKp^ is; 

publishjng.the.papersforthdsew thematei-iai; 

;as:al 



the wiprkihg papfeKcarry disclaimers appr©priafe to the cirpOmstahces df^their prepai'atidri anti td the, 
:|iniitalidhspf;'the not expect to find Jnlhem either th original 

tresei^rch br a cbrhprehensiye ti'eathrient of the processes df urbanization in the particular^oyntry.^Ra the^j^ 
are pccasidnal papers whdse Unity derives^f rom tbeir useas exempjary^and inustrllive materia^^^^^ the Suiyey. , 

But unity of fprn^and substance is not the measuraof their value. E^t) report and special study is an.essa^.d/r^ 
sdrhe aspect oturb^nization in the develdping cpuhth'es/i^mOsVihst^nce^^ are what-a\gppd essay should 



be-T.uhmis 
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^ ' \ PREFACE ' • ■ 

Readers will quickly detect a strong big city biaS' runni;ig 

* ' . . iff ■ 

thro^fth this report. This is intentional. 

. / .The great- cities of India — from Ainritsar^ td Allathbad 
Bombay ^to Benares, Calcutta to Cochin, Madras Mysore-- 
/are in growing crisis. It is 'these cities (dSO of them 
with populations in excess "^of lOO^OOO) which are Ipeariri^j 
the heaviest biirden of hulnan pressure' from the pver- : 
populated ^countrysiTde. The plight of these ' cities, 
crucial *to India's social and^^qonomic developmetnt, is by 
no means the whole of^tji^ problem .of accelerating urbaniza 
tion. It is^ howevey, ats Q^ost visible aspect These 
b±g cities, ^ some of the.a already giants among tl^e, world's >^ 
cities,' are most, toppre^sed by the urgencie's of time, ^ 
pose*' /l^e ^ost .-foxmidabrlfe it^^^^agement problems, .and ne'fed ' 



development assistance most ui:gent;^lyj ^ 

^. After reviewing^ the urban den^graphic facts and 



^ prospects fox' I'^dia as* st>^hol^\his repdrt asks one 
basic question. Who, in 'the Indian polity, is resppnsible 

for urban government and urban deyelopment? y ■ 

/ ^ ' / ' ' ' 

As with the other country reports in pnis series v 

the ^main objective is to understand the jlational percep- , 
tion of tlie place of urban develo^mejrt in -India's develop- 
ment priorities: -and to describe', (in basic\outlin^ at ■ * 



least, the governmental, response in urban policy anS ^ 

program. The main theme of^this report is urban govern- 

> 

ment and urban administra-^pn in ^ndia, \ 

This report is not intended as> an evaluation of 

present or past Ford Foundation programs, in u^rban deveJLop- 

ment. The Foundation' in India has ha4 a series of. major 

programs over some' fifteen years, which haVe attracted af 

good de^l of attention. The Foxojidation ' s office in* 

Ifidia is its only overseas office to have a specific 

advisor m urban plannartig. * I 

Foundation^aid inv this bro'a* and complex field lias 
--^ ' i " ^ ' • . * 

take0.-^>4'S5e through . se^^eot:a programs. Assistance to th€ 
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West Bengal Government ^^d to the' Calcutt^a^Met^op^d^tan 



*Planni^ig Organization has i- been extended/<^ver a full 
decade, pto deal with one of th^' worst "set of u^ban prob-*^ 
lems that tlie world hai yet encountered^ 
\ A 'seoohd currerft^ prograQn is in a field'^hich is 

' being increasingly recognized throughout the developing 
worl(?/as one of major importance — the rulcal/urban relation- 
ship, particularly at th^^ loWer end of the urban hierarchy 

^ • ... " 

of' settlement size. The Ford Foundation Us providing 

assistance to the' Indian jGoVernment to undertake a skill- 

ful examination of the role of these smaller to.vms m 

relation to |:he support and stimulation of rural development. 

The prcwram i,s krK)wn;*^s "The Pilot Research Project 'in 

Growth Centers,^' Since this present report is primax^ily 

' ^ ♦» . • 

< ' • . ' 




I" 




•J . 



\ 



1^ 




concd^rned with the problems of India's .maj^r metropolitan 
;Cities, a discussion of ^he rural gro^?€hy center program--^ ' 
important as it is — woulj^i l^ad- us too f Jt afid^d^v, ' ^ ' 
A third current grant provides limited assistancQ *• ' 
to the ^J)e^artment* of PubilvCt Administration at Lucknow , 
.University for 'the development^ 'of a regional center ifi • 
Training ^d Research in Munici]^! ^^s/istrpition ^ T)^is 
.is directly relevant to the ' subne^tSrt: hSnd and is 'dis- 
cussed iater ^in thi§ reports ^ • ' ' • 

In additi<^^, th'a Foundation has provided assistance ^ 
,to the Delhi ,SQi>bol jbf Architecture -an^d P^ana^^, to the - 
' gchool of Arcliit^ture (planuing curriculum) at Ahmedabad 

and *,to the.. MaharVshtra City: "and Ind^ustrial Development 

» * ' »♦ . 

Corporation at Bombay. ' o 

.We- would ^ like ^ to thank our professional 'colleagues 
in' the Ford Foundi^idn in Delhi and- Calcutta, and our many 
did friends among Indian ^administrators , -planners and 
kcadehiics, who provided invaluable assi ^ ce—and often 
the extra stimulation of opposing views ring ou?\f±Qld 
visit ' to Ind£a and with 'the subsequent pi;feparation «of this 
summary of fact>> opinion^ 'and conclusion. There is a 
great deal more to be said here than can be* covered in a 
-jingle report:' and on that at 'least we would all atgree. 
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INTRODUCTION 



/ 



The basic^ fact- about Indi^ -urbanization is the, sheer* 

^ ' ^ \ J ^ " 

magnitude 'of urban .population growth in .a sit^^tion^f ^ 

chronic poverty. The basic problem is the assembly of ' 

V resources/ and, above all, the- organization of /Executive 

. X .• ■ / -J • » ■ . 

action^^to deal effectively with urban population concentra-< 



/• 



tibn 



onXthis immense- scale'. - r ' 

The^ Census of !rhdia, taken in March of 197L and from 
which only provisional population totals, were available , " 
at the time* of writing- gives the total 'Indian pi^latiton 
as_54«..9-.UUo}.-:shoU„;-a„ inceasS over tKe la.t aecade ■ 
of 108 millibn (an - iacr^ase roughly .equivalent to the' total 
populatio^r^f Japan, -Pakistan; or Indonesia) . x 

A^preci 'ion of €his relentless rate of population 
growth is of course fundamental. to all aspects of Indian 
development. If ajjy emphasis. of this central, fact were 
required,. It can be observed that since Independence, 
just twenty-t^iree ye^rs ago, India h'as added to its population 
almost exactly 200 million people (or the rough equivalent 

r 

6t the total populatib'n of the United States)", 

' Though fout out/of every five Indians live in more 
than half a million villages in rural India, and ^though 
•botb the level and rate of urbanization are low by inter- 
national comparison, the size of its urban population 
(an estimated 109 million- in '1971) already far exceeds 



the total population of most countries* in V the world 2" 

•This is a demographic characteristic which \lndia shares 

with S '^eral of its Asian neighbors : , . • 

Of' the seven countries in the world with fi pop- ' 
ulAtion of over 100 million, five are in AslaV- 
These Big Five—China/ India, 'Indonesia, Pakistan* 
J. and Japan — have a« combined population of over ^1500 
m±-llion'and account for a little Qver 45 per -qent 
pf the world •s population* Even, if we confine our- 
■j^elves to South and South-East Asia, we have" in^our 
. /region^ India; Pakistan and Indonesia w^.th a total/^ 
/population of over 721 million accounting for 21 
'per cent of the world's population* ^ 



ti9 



In terms pf the leve' 
what definition of/*^rban* 
countries are no <jbub 



of urbemization (regardless 
is adopted)' these 
least urban: jireas of 
the 'world but inAerms hf absolute niimbers their " 
'Vjrbahpdpulatioxy is sizeable: , India alone' lias over" 
100 million people living, in urban areas, today ^ 
.{1965)^accordin^ to * the dtefinitibn of 'urban » adopted 
in tdie Indian cfei>sus* It is Worth recalling that 
there is no evidence in the economic history of 
developed countries- of a nation undergoing the 
process of i^rbamization with a hnje population of ' 
^ ; Qver 500 million and a rate of natural increase . . 
^ o£^.5*per cent, which is. the case of India today* 
It is therefore 'important to consider not only the 
l^vel of urbanization t^Jjt the scale of urbanization.* 

The growth of the urban, population in India,' both 

in f^trospect,-and prospect]^ will be cc?nsidered later in 

this r/port. The fundamental* fact (as the Fburth Plan 

^emphasizes) ^is th,at according to present projections > the' 

urban population is expected to^ increase from 79 millidn^in 



f 



• * Ashish Bose,"^ "The ^Urbanization Process in South and 

South-East A^ia", February, 1970 (unpublished). , ^• 



/ 

1961 to 152 million in 1981 , or rcughly double in size 

over this twenty yeay period. The nv:.i:»ber of towns with 

« * 

a populat>ion of 50,000 and above is expected, over the same 
ft ^ 

two decades^to increase -from 250 to 536, On the evidence 
of the last twenty,^ years, the major brunt of this spec- * 
tacular -growth will be borne by the J.13 Indian citias 
"•exceeding 100,000 in population size (in 19.61) and, more 
particularly in cibsolute numbers of population added per 

annum, by the twelve citie§ exceeding 500,000,* 

* ^ / 

* Metropoiit/an Calcutta, already desfcrib'^d as havin'g 



the* vorst brban * situation in the world, is presently adding 
some 200,000 to. its population each year, or one million 
in the space of a sirjgle Five-Vear^lan, Its 1961 popula- 
tion of 6.7 million has already increased, through a 
combination of natural increase and migration, to well 
beyond the eight million mark by 1971, and on the con- 
servative projecti'Ojfis of the Calcutta Metropolitan Planning 
Organization, is expected to reach ov^r twelve million 
by 1986. 'This giaut metropolis, 'already a city. in crisis ^ 
as its urban envirojiment\steadi*ly and visibly deter.- 
iorates under the pressure of an overwhelming annual in- 



ise twelve major cities are,^in order of size:' 
^Icutta, Bpmbay, Delhi, Madras, Hyder^ad, Bangalore « 
ai^d Ahmedabad (all exceeding one million in populatioiT" 
iii 1961); and Kanpiir, Poona,, Nagpur, Lucknow and Agifa 
(akl with populations in 1961 between 500,000 and one. 
million) ... 




All Indian *cities"disp^||^^in^ acute fbrm. 
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cifease in population, will-^do^uble in size within* the space 
of a; single .genera't ion. Greater Bombay, with ^ I^Tl * 
population • of 4.1 million, had reached 5.9 million by. the 
Census of 1971, thus exc^§/?i5 the highest populatidrV' 
'projection of the BoilfiyaV^ Group on Demography.*, - 
Greater D?lhi, t&e' tki^tkin/^ of Indian metropolises, 
h^s added a mill^t^^Lansa^^ in orife decade — its 1961 
population >sif 2 .6/million now "just exceeds '4^million. 
It is tht fasted t growing city, in India in terms of per-^ 
*ceatage variation over the decade;.; 

Jbhe three basic conditions which they^ lhare with cities 
thrpugjiout tha-d^eloping 'countries:' 

* 1;. Dramatic' and iri^vit^ble increases^J^pop--" 

uiation size which are a product both of hi^ 
rates of natural increase in the urban centers 

and also of. massive in-mi'gration from the over- 

^ . ' r " ' ^ " \ r : 

populated cotul try side'.-.', ; \^ . 
2r High backlogs 6f defi'cit extending over the 
whole range of the urban system, particularly; 
and most" visibly in housing for the' lowest " 
income groups-, bi>t of course including every ; 
• aspect of urban infrastructure, social ser- 

— ■■ — ^. . ■ ■ / • • 



Population projection f6r Greater Bombay given in N,ew 
Bombay- The Twin City published by the City and Industrial 
^Development Corporation Maharashtra September, 1970 p. 
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3. 



/ 



vices / and employment opportunities* 
A severe scarcity' of resources (financial^ 
technical and managerial) to cope with this 
situation • .Perhaps ^ in the face of thir> com- 



/ 



bination of' population pressure, deficit, and 
poverty, the scarcest resources of all are the 
time to organize remedial action 'at. tHe^ 'scale 

/ ■ i /■ . / 

required, and th^ politrxcal and adminlstrativ^ 



/ ; 



•will to confront this'j|^wing crisis of urbanyza^-' 



b/on^wi 



n5ti 



/. 



tilon \witjT^the determinStion and^rge^cy that ^is 
cleatly needed, , . 
It could be argued \hat all development p;gograms, in whafe- 
ever field, - require three in^gT^ients for .success: im- 
plementable and realj/stic plans, adequate resources for 
their efficient implementation, and — above all — the' 
political determination^^^*act effectively. TThe third 
of trtese ingredients; is the central . theme of this >-^dport . 



01:1 the, Indian experience with the complex problems posed * 
by* urbanization, at the overwhelming scale of- the Indian 
situation. ' ^ 

Given this factor of population scale, and jrecognizing 
the. continentaJL diversity of Indra, a fully comprehensive ^ 



report on the pro^l^n^^ urbanization in India would, 

of course, be a ga'rgantuan task* Fortunately this is not • 

necessary for thie purposes Q^^he International Urbanization 



/ 



t6) \ 




Survey. All the three members of the Survey team have had 
extens^iVe, experience . of the complexities of urban develop-- 
ment plannijv^---±n India ^nd can' claim a more intensive 
f amili-arity witk the Indian experience tVian is the case 
with the other country reports prepared ip the course of 
the Survey.^ In addition, att least four detailed reports ' 
on. major aspects of urban development in India^^^i^er^ 
^recently been prepared by .jPord Foundation consultants, 
ley are: • • ' . ^ 

a. Urban and Regional Planning in-India in' the Seventies, 

by Preston Andrade, Advisor in Urban Planning, 

published in February 19^70. , 
, * • * '* * ' - • 

b. Report -on Indians Urban Housing, in- two pa:fts, 

♦ , prepared for the Cover itmejit of India -by a special 
r Ford ^Foundation team of experts under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Louis Wfnnick, and. published in 
jUly 1^5. " ^ ' . 

c. Development Planning jLi^ Calcutta, a Ford Foundation 
Status Report on the Calcutta Metropoli't^ Plan 
project prepared by the Foundation Advisory Planning 
Group in Calciitta in November 1967. 

d. The Ford Foundation > Programme of Assistance to . 
^ the G overnmeni: of West Bengal for the Development 

of Metropolitan Calcutta, a specially prepared ^por,t 
by A:rfthur T. Row, >Chief Consultant of the Founda- 
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tion Advisory Group in.Calcutta^ in May 1971. 
SuTTunaries (with up-dating)/ of these existing" reports would 
seem less uiseful than a more selective^ and supplewentary, 
discussion, o^a subject o^central importance to ^ the under- 
staijding of *t:heVresponse to urbanization in India ajid yet 
constantly neglected, in the preoccujg^ion in India 
and l?y foreigrf otservei's^ witl.the forms and processes 



of planning » This is the administra^ve organization in 
Irt<?i?a^ at. the Central^ State and Municipal levels ^ for ' 
pealing with^ the problems posed by urban development. 



/A recurrn^ theme of this series o£ country reports — 
and indeed of the accumulated obse>-vations of. the Int:er- 
national Urbanization Survey in general — l:as bedn the i 

/ • • • • • \ , 

'failure/ in city after city throughout the developing 



countries / to re-organize urban^ government into a more ^ 
rational -ai^CT effective instrument for managing the- ctisis • 
of an explj^ive growth o^ the urban populatioh; to estab-. 



'lish ^Lffective implementation agencies which can translate 
plan/S i>nto action; 'to generate and mobilize the resources 
needed for implementation; and to train the urt>an managers 
and admin 1 s ^^a,tor s who are so obviously needed ^o design, 
and set in rration systematic capital devji^lopraent programs/ 
wffether for the over-burdened existing cities or plan ned 
new towns. Political and administra^iv/e ine^^tia rather 

. than scarce financial jresources may in^Seed be the dominant 
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factor in the 'failure to cope with the' crisis of 'rap^d 
urbanization j.n India as well as in'^other developing 



countries. 



/ 

International attention iaft^fceing increasingly - 
directed to- this vital aspect of urban development. 



UN Expert* Group ^ .convened to^ make 
rails 



ecommendations on 



progre 



is in public administration for^the Second Develop- 
ment Decade^ pointed out: 



* Changes in popu^^^tion ahd environment, such as* those 
involved in urbanization and the shifts from *a sub-^ 
sistence to a market economy, creajce the need for 
change in governmental' organization and functioMS. 
A governmental system designed for a predomiA'antly 
\ agrarii^in society may not be* sSitdble for one that . ' 
\ ys larg^y urbanized, nor, is it likely that an 

^ '^dmini&triative s^^stem which was designed for aj^ ^ - 
city of xOO,000 will be adequate for an agglomeration 

"\of , itp.1 lions • .Mere organizational expansion does not 
meet-" such problems: new organizational and - -- 
managerial arrang^ements- have to be made to<^al 
with tHem effectively* Major changes in, institu- 
tions, methods, and^personnel will be needed to' apply 
'new findings of science and technology to public 
■ affairs and to hssure\optimal use of natibnal re-r. 
sources for genomic aryi social development* ' 
Governmehts ^must recpghise the need for ,boW[^ction 
tp improve their administrative sys'tem^ Jl^:hey are 
to fulfil their responsibilities in the 197ps** 



* UN "Public? Administration in the Second Development 

Decade:, UN New York* 1971,, p*39. This problem has been 
more specifically discussed, tor the urban field, in 
a recent publication of the UN on "Administrative 
Aspects of Urbaniza,tion" which deals at length 
with problems on a global basis ♦ 
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"The question which "Cft^s. report se§ks to- ancwerVis: to 

what extei>t is 'tJiis need for "bold action" in urban 

administrative re-organi:^ation recognised in* India, and 

what' is being donecto achieve it? . 

r . ^ ^ ' • 

\ Thi^ is a subject of growing interest^ in India ^as j - , 

technically elaborate plang cdnstantly^lfstil, in u^ban areas 
'as Veil as in regional development, to produce the 
subsl^tial *deT;elopment effort anticipated. Conference 
after/ conference over the past twenty ^ears has reiterated 
the urgent. need for radical reform in urban government and 
^mphaS/i2ed the neeci -for^ the creation of administrative 
m'achinery'.at the regional level for the implementation 
Of ti^etropolitan and ^regional, development plans. Profes- 

sional administrators/ "perhaps recogjiiizing more clearly 

* • ' ' ' f " 

the political-complexity .of governmental jre-organization 

in urban areas. and -the boneequent deadening inertia of local 

government .at the ^unicipal\leVel, seem to "have given the • 

subject scant attention. It was not until 1968 that 
* ^ 

the Indian Jjournal of Public Administratibhv d^iJed to 
devo^fee^^-speciat-ii^'sue to a collection of 'articles by ^ 
administrators and social sci^entists on the administrative 
apsects of urba(n.;developmerit in India. Even at this late 



/ . ■ 
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date/ the Editor felt it necessary to observe ii^^jhis 

\ntroduction: ^ * , J- 

\ Thoiiigh urbanization teas bee.n going on in pur .countrj^ 
ov>er the decades / ^it has not received the attentiion 

it deserves A re-orientatibn of pur thinkirfg 

to adapt^olirselves to the changing circumstances >^ 
and to meet the new challenges has become imperative. — 
^ . An .appreciative awareness is needed, ag^vmucft^ in the 
\ • layi citizen as in the^esjipert and tl;e admin-ii^ratdr • 
For a great* majority of citizens"/ with their .rodts 
in. the villages/ the urbanization process* in its 
modem, form is altogether a new phenom'enon, To^ 
an administrator trained and immersed in- traditional 
rural administration/, it presents unf^rliar problem's 
I and issues. At ^ the political l^vel/, which irieyit^bly 
influences policy formulation/ the , nostalgia for a . j , 
blissful village society tends to "^nhibit a pragmatic 
approach to the reality of the delSreA^ * ' 

, situation and societal evolu^i<5n thak is irfexgrab^J^ 
, taking, place.* • ^ ; ^^^.^^ , \' ^ 

'J ^ 
Each Five-Year Plan makes its expected reiteration of the 

importance of the proper and timely impleinentation- of Plans 

and its familiar exhortation to gpvernmeift at ^all levels 

to strengthen implementation capacity, and, as the Fourth- 

/ . ' • ' ' ' ^ ' • \ * ' *'* ' c' 

Fdve-Year Plan , puts it/ ^'to undertake an 'analysis of fiscal 

' / ' 

and regulatory 'policies/- Administrative organizatiorfs and 
institutional framework at various levels.". "Wljatever the. 
response to thes^* exhortations in other sectors of .Indian ^ 
development there^is little doubt- that this sensible 
advice receives litfcle if any response, in the field of urban 
development. The chapter of the Fourth Plan ' (1969-1974)^ * r~ 

* A most usefuTand important collection of papers published 
in the jJournal of the Indian Institute of Public Adn^inistra 
tion/ Vol. XIV/ No. 3/ July-Sept. 19.68. . . ^ , 
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coneemed with regional and' urban development emphasizes 

this point cLid/ observes that^ though regional and urban 

(ievelopm'eni;'"^was accor&ed I'par^icfllar recognition" in the , ^ 

Tfiird Pla4^ (wi'th "development pl)^s f6r seventy-two urban 

centeajs, of which' forty were compi-eted during 1963-1969), 

Ixttle obvious deveiLopment progress was achieved "through 
* . . ^ ■ '» * 

lack of resources — ^financial and organizational: " 

In most pf the rapidly-girowing cities the^ limits 
of corpo.ratio^s or municipalities not co-incide 
with the apprdpriate planning areas; > It is necessary 
■ " to create larger j^larining regions and to proyiiae by 
, law that --the plans formulateii by^the regional \x 
authority aire implemented by t^fe- local authority or 

. authorities.' Planning to be eff ectiye"^ requires \the 
full legal structure for formulation \and implemen tac- 
tion. The* administrative structure cf local. bodies 
needs to be reviewed and rationalised^owa:;ds better 
implementat;Lon of development plans*. Expenditure 
on spe^cific* schemes, \ such as on roads, ^sewerage \or5f^';^; 
. ) water supply, is likely to be highly wasteful in the\ 

■/ absence- of gi Ipng-^term plan (and if these utility* 
systems are- inefficiently managed) • - In the^ long 
run,, the plans of development of cities an'd' -towns 
m^st'^be self -financing* This is intimately '^donnected 
.wi\h the vexed qtiestibri of. land acquisition and land 
prices* One of the largest sources pf unea^nefd 
^incdme at present is ^ the rapid increase* in the 

: values of urban land/ On the other hand, high prices 
of land are one of the main obstacles in the way of 
properly housing the poorer classes*. The evolution 
of radical policy in this regard is an immediate 
\ requirement for future development** * 

Against this familiar background of conference resolution. ' 



Government of India Planning Commission. Fourth Five- 
Year Plan'1969-197'4, New Delhi, p. 399. ^ 
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and plan exhortation; this report will considjer sfour 

questions f - * • * . 

1. Where does the respon.sibility. lie tor urban develop-" 

*ient' and urban administration? \ ' ■ > 

. ^ . ^ ^ /p , 
2.. What are the major impediments to thexraidical 

V" — re-organization of urbaii' government and present 

approaches to urban development programmij;ig, to 

whfch attentipn is so^ frequently drawn? | \ 

\ /3w Who is concerned about these qutestions/ and wh&t 

r • ^ " . . . ^ ^ . , 

\ , efforts are being made to develop more effective 
• \ » * . ^ . ■ . ^ 

^1 gov^nmentol action in urban areas .both\iri day-to- 

# . day admxnistratiori and in the implementation of 

capital development programs? - J, . w ' ' ^ 

4. Wha^t is the situation wi±li regard to the training ^ 

\ I ^ ^ , ^ 

pf urban administrators ,and of sklTleS managers , , 
* ' ■ \ ' i' ' ' * ' K ' ' ' 

^ X for implementation 'agencies? * ' / ^ * \ 

Before^ turning to a review of these pop.it^c^l/ and\j^' 

administrative aspects of urban development in'ind4^ it 

is necessary to briefly presen* the Basic demographic ^ . 

situation, and the range of problems worth which Indi»an . 

decision -makers are confronted, ^ 



y'\,^ URBANIZATION IN INDIA: THE DEMOGRAPHIC SITUATION 
The record of the eight decennial censuses held in -India 



j 



.ng this centary show a relatively sloy increase iir the 



percentage , of thfe urban population up to World War II/ - 
follQwed'by a -mafkec ^acceleration in the per^:eKta'ge' 

*v^ria3Biori by -decc^de , since 194'1 . At\ the- tHarm'of\the century 

' \ /l " '-^ ' ' ""^ ' ■ '\ 

^hb/tbtal Indiah populatio;i was 236 inilxt6n; by 19v71 this 

ha<^ increased"^tv^^d,a*^quarter^ to ScZ^inill^on. 

The urban popuiation'^during this. period had multipjied 

fourfold, from .^ft j^iillion,' tew an estj^mated 109 million* 

in 1971, The demcigraphic balance Jbetween ^^ural and urban 

ha^ changed signif icantly/Hhe , percentage of t8le population. 

' living i'' urban areas having ^'ppr6ximately doubled. This 
urban share, on the. evidence^ of the censuses 'since World 

'War II, .is/ "now iaicreaslhg at two percentage pomts p^r 



decade^ and producing, in vifew of tiie Enormous decennial 
growth of the total population r substantial; increases in 
the size. of the' urban populatipn with each //new^ decade/ % 

The changes in /tiie /scale of the urbdh population and 
the slow but "inaxorafcfle 'shift-^ of the. rural-iirbari demographic 
balance in favour of the uirban areas is given, for the 



period JL901'-1971, in Table 1. 



/ 
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TABLE 1 



Urbanization in India: 1901-1971 ' 



.V 



' pehsus Td^tal ~^ Per ^ Cent ^ufban Per Cent ^ Per cent 

YeaV Population* Variaifion i^opulation* ^Variation^^ ' Urban of 
^ Per Decade ' Per diecade Total 



Popu'la- 
tioh , 



1 

i 


1901 


• * 

236^.3 \ 


• 


25.7 




V- 

10.9' 


i 


1911 


252.1- 


+" 5 . 73 


,26.6' 


. + 2.4 


, 10 . 6 


% t. • 


1^21 


■' \\ ■ 
251.4 ■ ' 


- 0.3 


28^6 


+ 7.3 


" 11.4 • 




1931 


* 279.0 


+11.0 # 


33.8^ ' 


+ 18*4 


iLl 


4 


19^1' 


318.7 ! 

1 


+14.2 ' 


44.3 


+3l\i, 


1319 




1951 • , 


.•3161.1 


+13.-3 . 


57.5 


. +3p.o' 


15.9 


» ^ 


Hl971 


43,9.2 , 
546.9 


+21.5 
. ' +24.5 


78.8*iw ' 

109 y{est.) 

( * - 


439.0 
+39.0 

\ 

" ~ \ 


18.0 

(est.) 20.0 (est.T 



Based o^. Census of India/ Paper 1 of 1962/ Finar^ogulation 

Totals and Census of India; Paper 1 of 1971 ^ Provisional 
^ Population Totals with adjustment of the 1951 figur^es 
of the urban .population using the 1961 Census definition 
of "urban" (see' Ashish BOge "Urbanisation in the Fape 
of Rapid Population Growth and Surplus Labour — he 
case of India," paper submitted to the Asian Population 
conference, New. Delhi/ December 1963. * 



* in millions 




r" 



-J 



4 



The important point shown ^by T^ble 1 is that by 
6omparison with other developing regions of the wprld. 




t^hfe^rowt:^^^ li^te of the urban popul'ation is noticeably slow 
(under 4 per cent a year and^less than twice the i?ate jof 
growth of - the total population), but the scale of 'urban* 
population is increasing sharply^ach decade,' Between* 
,*1941 and 1951 the urban population increased by just over 
13 million; between 1951 and 1961 the urban' population had 
risen an ?iddition^l 21 million. /Though the exact figures, 
are not yet available from 'the 1971 censu^ the* es'^mated 
increase of the urban population oyer^ this 
is^in'the region of 30 million. The rate and^ 

urbanization may ^e'lpw in int4rnatibnal^compara^5Qiu-^^ 

* ■ ' " > \ 

is more typical .here.' of the situation in, the, other girjeat 

■ . ^\ 

rural societies of • Asia than it is^af'^e developing world 
generally) , .but the fact to be emphasized, is that the scale 
of .population pressure* on the. existing cities and towns 
of India ^is accelerating sharply, 

. \ . Recent Planning Commission population pijo^ections 
^sstime a 4/ pe^p-cent rate of uaiban growth over the next 
decade, aprta estimate therefore a further increase in - 
i:,rbai)xp^^lation of some 43 million in. this ten year 

/period/ to an estimated total urban .population by 1981 of 
152 million* 

\ J If this estimate is/?orl:ect, the Iridian urban pop- 



• \ 



\ 
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ulatioh will have almost ^iubled in siz4 in just twenty 



. 1 



years: from 79 million . inU961 ^to 152/^ million by 1981, 



This is one basic measure 



political Ijaaders, admi 
seek to devise both 
arrangements that cc/hld- rexriirse 



e task/ that confronts Indian 



atofs and' planners- as they 




policjiep and' orgai^zational 
sen-t deterioration 



ofi^the urban environment in' India's c; 

\ ■■■ - ■] 

towns and cities.. » - 



DetStiled demographic ^alysip of the trends of"^^ 



^Urbanization in Indi 
censal changes, in the definition of 



a is greatly comg)licated. by 



Ifeady over-burdened 



- / 



urban." These changes 



51 

in definition havb paxticularly f rus'^rate^^the comparison ^ 

of ,1951* and 1961 census datjay which cover a very important^ 

decade in Indians plianning of industrial development. 

Prior to i^&l, 'Ss Ashish Bose points oflt: 

.the* definition of 'town* was not unifoannly fol-^. 
lowed' in all the States^ of India and there was - 
considerable scope for the us^ of discretionary ^ . 
powers on tHe part of the State Idiansus Super inT 
tendents^;, Apart from the usual,! test of "a settltement 
having mare th^ani 5000 ipopulatior,. the classification , 

^ of ct placfe into .urban or xural vas based on a ^ ■ 

subjective assessement 'by" the Census Superintendents* 

. ' . of the presence of *uri^an' charadt.eri sties!' . * . p. 

The Census -Commissioner -of -1961^ -introduced^ for the 
first time a mfofe precise na^.ional deflnitic . of "urban"'"" 

4 ^ * ^ ' \ \ ' ' " 

which would enable more exact intoScState and intercensal 



* Ashish Bo'se^ op, cit., p. 10. 
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demc^graphic* comparisons. There v/ere four elements ir 
this new definition,, three of which were c?ear empirical 
tests. "Urban places" were defined, as 'those "settlements 
which have: ^ ' . 

a) ya density of not less than 1000 to the square 

mile, ' ' • , ' - • . • 

' % ' ^ ^ 

b) a"*population of at least. 5000. ' • , 

^ / c) three-fourths of the occupations of the working * 
population should be outside .agriculture '<> 
d) €he place should have, according to •the r*<Jper- 
ir^tendent of tb . State, a few jJronounced urban^ 
^aracteiristics, the definition of which, < 
although leaving ground for vagueness- and dis- 
c^etion,. is meant to cover newly-^found^j/ 
Mndustrial areas, largte. housing settlements,, or 
^ places of^ tourist importance ''which have been* ' 

r^ecently served with all civic airieriities .* 
This more- precise definition has also been used in -the ' 
recent 1971' census, and wifll thus facilitate accurate com- ^ 
parison between tl\^ censuses of 1961 and ^971. 

^The change in definition has, however, raised many>' 
'difficulties aod cavfeed consid^able debates among demo--\-* 
graphers over/ the analysis of < the apparent' changes in "t^^"" 



rate and scale of India's urban development during the 



Census of Ifndia, 1961, Vol. I, Part II A{1) , p.51*- 
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1951-1961 debade, . ' ' ' . ' • ,/ 

^ Using the 'earlier definition of "urban", the 1951 
vcen&us gave the total urban population as 63 million. ' 

By 19^i^j^ccording to the changed def initionXthis urban 

. « * * *< 

* population had increased to 78 million, a percentage 

var£ation-of -6nly 2'5i.9 per. cent/" This caused^ some 

observers argue that the ^rate of urb^anization inj India, 

compared with the two preceding decades, had markedly 



slowed down* This was a most; .unexpected conclusion since 



this was also the decade of ^hfe'^fastesv rate of. industifiali 
tibn that India 'had ever khoiiriitvv Somfe demographers sought 
-^feo-expl^n'^'THTsTD^ " arguing .that 7 "f ar'Tr bxtf ^ tiinix latl-ng- 



increased rural-urfecin miration (as might have been^ ex- * 
pected) , the creation of nfew enjployment opportunities ^ 
through- rapid industrialization was" merely taking up the 
»slaQk in elcisting" urban unemployment; that the increasing 
urban chaoa of the majoi; cities was- in fact exerting 
a powerful push-back factor and itself stemming the 'flow of 
rural in-migrants. 

Had this argument been correal:- it could have exerted 
an important influence on future E:irojections of the urban 
pppulatio^ It also' could have affected urban development 
policy. There are' indeed signs that it did so in*the 

La&fe-^ 



.sp^jr:hes^of~~^olLtlc±anfe-..dJirin that the^ 

^^t way to keep migo^ants back on the land was to refuse 



f 
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investment for urban infrastructure so that the increasing"^ 
horror of the cities would have a deterrent effect on ' 
migration; the push-back factors suggested by demographers/ 
based on the apparent implications of the 1961 census 
data» 

fmore careful analysis of thel^SJ^census hak, 
, shovm this argument to be fallacious ♦ Wheh the 
new 1961 census definition of "urban" was applied to the ^ 
1951 <Jata it was shown that the actual 1951 total urban 
population was 57»S million (;iot 63 m{j.lion) , and hence the 
percentage T^aX iatio ^ over the 1951--1961 decade was~39 
per cent .(not 25r.9 per cent)** Hence, far from showing a 
slackening in the rate of urbanization as had been argued, 
it was now clear that this decade .'of heivy industrializa- 
tion m Inciia was in\fact accompanied by acceleration in the 
pace of uri^ization*^ T^is discussion illustrates the 
importance of acdurate demographic analysis as a basis for 
the formulation of urban policy* 

*• This IS according to the analysis ::of Dr* Ashish Bose of 
the "Institute of Economic Growth dn Delhi., His figures 
for 1951 have been used as the ^basis for tiie calculations 
given in Table 1 of this report* There have, however, 
been disagreements as to the size of the 1951 urban 
population*' Jakpbson and Prekash, for example,- conclude 
that the ,1951 urban population was 54 million, thusT^' 
giving a percentage variation over the 1951-1961 decade 
as 45 per cent: a spectacular increase in t^s rate 
of urbanization* 



J 
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The results of the 1971 census should be available 
•for detailed analysis by August of this year* They are ' 
eagerly awaited by demographers and by planners in tSie 
National Planning Commission, and there is no doubt that 
particular interest will be centered on the pace of 
urB'anizatiorf -over this most recent decade. This time there 
will be no problem of definition, 'as the same definition 
of ''^urban" has been used in botl^ the censuses of 1961 and 
1971. All the available .evidence from ,sample censuses 



taken anually during the decade indi^cates that the urban 



population is continuing to grow at just under 4 per cent 
per annum, and that the levei of urbanization by 1971 was 
about 20 per cent (as against* 18 per cent in 1961) of the' 



^"*\iotal Indiaa^population. This would give ai^ urban popula- 
tion\in 1971 of 109 millfion, an increase of^ about 30 millioj 
peopLfe in urban areas over t:^ese ten years. It will 'be 
very l^urpriSing if preqise data from the 1971 census show 
variation from the estimated figures given in this ' 
iragraph. ' . 

For more detailed analysis, we^must for the time 

i • « • 

being continue to use the 1961 census figurfes. Two im- 



This report was written ^in^ early 1971.. Although only 
prc^isional data from /the 1971 census are now available 
they do not indicate any basic change in the directions 
of urban growth (ed. note.) 



portant facts which each census reveals are the distribu- 
tion c^f the total urban population by size of urban areas, 
(with the respective growth rates for each class) / and the 
variation in the pattern of urbanization by geoaraphi&ali 
region and by state within India as a whole. ) 

.The Indian census uses five categories of urban /' 

I 

area acfcording to population size. Table 2 below compares, 
the distribution of the total urban ; population in 1951 1 

■ . ' / 

and 1961 in the^se five categories: • 
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TABLE 2 

^ Population of Uijban Areas in 1951 and 1961 
According to Size of Towns 



Class and Size^ 


■ Number of 
Urban Areas 


Population 
I^Bk thousands 


Percent of Total 
'Urban Population 
in Each Class 




1951 


196:1 


■',1951 .• 


1961 


1951 


1961 


TOTAL 


3,05J 


2,696 


62.,277 


78,836 


/'lOO.O . 


10 a '. 0 ■ 


I. 100,000-over 


74 


113 


23,725 


35,110 


38.1 


44.5 


II. >^50, 000-^99, 999 


111 


141 


1 

7,545 


/9,626 


12.1 


12.2 


111.20,000-49,999 


375 


515 


11,135 


15,6,50 


17.9 


19.9 " 


IV. 10,000-19,999 


570 


617 


'^,291 


11,258 


14.9 


14*. 3 


V. 5,000- 9,999 


1,189 


844 


8 ,.4.72 ■ 


6,313 


13.6 


8.0 


VI. Below 5,000 


638 


266 


■ 2,109 


■ 879 


3.4 


1.1 

* 



c > 

Census of^India, Paper^No, 1 of 1962^ op, cit^ V p.xxxv, 
according to revisions in the data undertaken by the Town 
and Country Planning Organization^ GOI, 

The reduction from 1951 to 1961 in the total number of 
ufban areas is due to the application in the^-iatter 
census of a stricten definition of "urban". The effect { 
of this new definition is^ of course^ more apparent in 
the identification of the smallest urban centers (Classes 
V and VI) . This equally is th^ explanation of the 
difference in the urban total population foi: 1951 , com-- 
paring Tables 1 and 2 in this report • 



• 



Source: 



Note : 
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The most noticeable facts from Tal?le 2- are the in- 



creasing concentration o'f th^ urban, population ^in cities ' 
of more than 100/000 population, and the sharp increase 
over xhis ten year period in the niunber of. cites ot this 
size in India. In 1951, 38 per cent (or 24 million) of the 
total urban population lived in 74 -cities of over 100,000. 
By 1961, -44.5 per cent" (or 35 million) of the total urban 
population werKconc§nti-a\:ed in 113 cities' having a j)opula- 
tion of 100,000 or more. - 

These "Class I" cities, as they are called, are' 

■ ■ 1 

clearly bearing the ma joy'' brunt of urban population growth, 
a very significant fact ^in relation tt> problems of urban" 
management. Planning Commission estimates for 1971 indicate 
that durirlg the 1960s, the number of these cities his - 
increased to 147 (from li3 in 1961)., and that the percentage 
of population in "Class I" cities may have increased to 
almost half the total of Indian urban popu.lation. Table 
3 gives .the. size arid growthNpates over the 1951-1961 decade' 
for twelve major citips, toget^r with summary information 
on the other 101 cities in' the Class I category of the 



census. 
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* hi Table 3 shows, there is considerable va'riation 
in th^ growth rates' of major cities (with Calcutta, Madras, 

Hyderabad and toona clear liC:i^^JUying iftuch slower growth 
■ ^ ■ 

ratsS^^an the average for the Cla^s as a whole) . The 
larger metropolises are, however, growing on average at 
^rates, which exceed the growth ox the Indian urban popula- 
tion, and this is particularly true for those cities be- / 

tw^en 100 ,-000 and 500,000 in population' size. 

■* ' * . - ' 

The fastest- drowing city in India is Delhi, which 

addfed one itlii lion /.people in ten years to' its 1951 popula- 
tion of 1.4 ndllion. First results from\he 1971 census 
indicate that Delhi has again added well ov^r one million 
t^its population in the last ten yea.rs and n^ exceeds 
iriillion in population size. \ 

■' '• / ■ ■ 'K. ^ • 

The lary^er population increases in' the urban centers 

I ' - ' ' . 

with populat4.ons above 100,00 0 are due to a" higher level- 

/ 

of^migrbtion to these areas, in comparison with the smaller 
.towns. Asjiish Bose estimates that during 1951-1961, 
n^tuiral increase accounted for about half of the total 
giowth in urban centos. It seems likely that the rate 
(it natural increase is lower in the larger than thfe smaller 
citjies, and that this is related to distoitions in the ) 
srex ratios produced by the sex-selective patterns bf migra- 
tion .;from the countryside.^ Characteristically, the' 
3^ural-urban migrant is a single male dke age-group 15-35^ 
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seeking dash employment in the ciiy, who has left his 
/family behind in his village or origin. This migrational 
pattern results in larger cities having substantially 
fewer women, particularly in the ^rhildrb^aring age-groups , 
than men*- Calcutt^^for example, I has/only 612-.females for 
every 1,000 males. ^ The corresponding figure for Bombay 
is 663, and for Delhi 785* And the all-India urban 



average is a ratio of 845 females 



per 1*000 males, which 



reflects the /more even sex balanqe in .the smaller towns. 

if theo census /information ijieavi^y stresses the role 



of the larger, citiea in the urbanization process in India, 

^ 1 
a second and equally important aspect that is clearly ' 

indicated is the greater variation, by region and State, 
in the degree of urbanization. In 1961, the census showed 
18 per. cent of the total Indian population living in urOban 
as, bu4 a very uneven jdistribution of this urban popula- 
tion over the face of Indi . 

Table 4 shows this important geographical variation 
in the level of urbanization among the States of the 
Indian Union. 



V 



^ * TABLE 4 



Distribution of the tJrbcln Population in 1961 



Region and State 



All India Total 



Urban ^ • Urban P9|)ulation 

Population ' as percejitage of 
(irt millions) total Population 



78.1 



18 



Western Region 

Gujarat 

Maharashtra 

Rajasthan ' ' , 

Punjab ^^^^^^^ 

Dalhi Union Territory 
Northern and Central Region 

Uttar Pradesh . 

Madhya Pr^adesh 
Southern Region/ 

Kerala 

Mysore 

Andhra 

Madras 
Eastern Regabn :^ 

Assam 

West Bengal 
Bihar 
Orissa 



5.3 

llvl 

• 3.2 
4.0 
2.3 

9.4 
4.6. 

2.5 
5,2 
6.2 
8.9 

.9 
8.5 
3.9 

i.i 



2.6 
28 
16 
20 
40 

13 
14 

15 
22 
17 
27 

8 
24 
.8 

6 



Source ; Census 6f Inctia>OLJ961. 



the most heavily urbanized regions of India are inv 
the west and the south, most particularly the Western \ 

Pegion, with its heavy concentration of major *cities in 

L ' ' ^ ' 

the two rich and relatively heavily industrialized states 
of Maharashtra and Gujerat; Over one quarter of .the total 

c 

population of these States lives in urban areas. The least 
urbanized region is the vast Eastern Re^on, which con-- 
tains one quarter of India's total population, but vhich in 

1961. had ^ly 13 .per cent of this population ' Living in 

\" ■ • . ■ ^ 

urban, areas. . And even this J.ow leve-l of urbanization in 

! 

' the, Eastern. Region is greatly skewed by the impact of the 
tremendous population .concentration in the single met- 
ropolitan city of Calcutta. In 1961, with ^.7 million 
inhabitants, the Calcutta Metropolitan Distric^^alone 
contained 42 per cent of the, total urban ppjiulation of the 
whole region. The urbanization percen^^ge -of West Bengal,' 
including Calcutta, is 2'4 per centy^ if Calcutta is 'ex- 
cluded, the urbanization" per c^i^age for the remainder of 
the State drops sharply to T^per cent. This suggests a 
basic similarity in the^tirban character of the rest of the 
State with its three predominantly agricultural neighbors 
in ,the region, Orissa, Assam and Bihar. 

Projected Growth of the Indian Uyban Population 

Recently completed projections for all 735 towns in 
India which had a 1961 population of over 20,000 (census 



/ 

/ 
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Classes I, II, and III), werS^published earlier this year 

* • 

by the Town and Country Planning Organization of tht^ . 
Sovernment of India, The projections indi^^*jf a spec- 
tacular increase not only in the total urban popula- 
tion over the next three decades^ to the year 2001* 
but in the number of majors urban centers j^s well'. While * 
these projections for individual towns are open to many 
challenges, .they have important v^lue in indicating the 



broad magnitude of urb^ growth, and in alerting policy- 
makers, and administrators to the necessity of organizing 
a more effective governmental response to this scale of 
expected growth. 

The projections for the changes in distribution 
by size of the 735 towns which in 1961 had a population 
over 20,000 is shown in Table 5. 

TABLE. 5 . ■ ^ " 



DISTRIBU^-eN OF MAJOR TOWNS ACCORDING TO SIZE 
OVER THE DECAdIiS 1961-2001 



NUMBER OF URBAN CENTERS 



YEAR Class I Class II Class III 

100,000+ . 50,000 - 99,999 20,000 - 49,999 



4 

1961 


113 


137 


•> 

485 




1971 


147 


184 


404 




1981 


185 


234 


316 ■ 


• 


1991 


235 


. 289 


211 




2001 


302 


• 321 


112 





Source: Government of India Town ^d Plannirg Organization. 

Urban ^pulation Projections 1971-2000, April 1971 
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There will^ of -course ^ be*a large number ofl new 

I C ^ : 1 

additions over' thxs. period to the Cjass IIll category • 
lihat Table 5 seeks- to^show is that witl\ia thirty years, 
India must expect the number of its major urban centers, 
particularly * those above the 100,000 ^level wnere the 
problems -of management cind infrastructure de\[elppment 
pose the gj^eate&t difficulties and :.the greate^t^ demands 

on scarce resources ,/ to multiply almost threefold. 

\ . . ^ N 

Qn the basis of these projections, Indi^ must expect 

a^ array of metropolises of spectacular scale at the upper 

\ 
\ 

levels c^f the urban hierarchy. Greater * Bombay \ will be 

11.3 milllion by 2001, or twice its 1971 populat^ion of 5*6 

million. . .D'elhi will reach 9.6 million, or trebp^e its 

1911 popijlation Madras , with a^j^ch slower predicted 

rate of gjrowi-h, will be ^-.5 million. A}iiri^dabad and 

Bangalore! will hav^'more than fi^oub led to 3.0" million. 

Poona, Nagpur and Kanpur will all exceed two million. 

More than ja dozen other cities will exceed the loillion 

mark, -and Wcme fifty others come close to or exceed • 

500,000 in j population size. 

Metropolitan .qalciitfa is not treated in these TCPO 

projections as a single metropolitan unit. For projections 

of Calcutta's growth ,\ shorter "range projections of the Gal- 
s' - " I . " 
cutta Metropolitan- Planning Organization are used. At its 

present rate of growth. Metropolitan Calcutta is likely to 

exceed 12 million by 1986 (roughly double its 1961 population) 



POPULATION" PROJECTIONS, MAJOR CITIE^ • IN INDIA 
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and if its growth continues at this slow but apparently 
inexorable rate^ its-20Ol population would exceed^ 16 

t / 

millioiv^* . ' ^ 

Paradoxically perhaps, India's largest pity is set 

in the least urbahized region .of India. * Th^^^lastern 

Region, ^centered/ on Calcutta and cS^aining the four 

* ' ^. * 

States of ^t Bengal, Assam, 'Bihar and Orissa., had a total 
r961 population ofi 13.0 million. This was prie quarter of ^ 

India's total 1961 Ipopulation, but only 13 -per cent of this 

> \ 1 , 

I ' 

regional total livdd in urban ar.as, as. defined by» the 

" • ■ . ^ 

census^ As with the other major regions this four-state 

region is a closed demographic unit in t|iat net population 

changes caused by iuter-regional , migration are negligible. 

The basic, demographic problem, therefore, is to estifnate ' 

future grovvth through natural increase, .and then to estimate 

the likely rural-urban distribution of this population that 

is lijcely to result from internal migratory movements. 

The uxbanizatifen situation*" and prospects *for the 
Eaatern Region can be quickly illustrated with a simple 
set_ of -figures summarizing the intensive, demographic 
analyses and projections produced by CMPO's Regiohal* 
Planning Wing. 

Table f^- clearly demonsti-ates\ Calcutta' s demographic 
primacy witl>i|3^this vast area of -^astern India. In 1961, 
a little under* a ha?Lf of all the urbaii population of this 
foujr-^state region lived in the ^single great metropolitan 
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city of Calcutta • Apart from Calcutta, there were in fact 
sixteen other cities of more than 100,000 popjalatiou 
distributed throughout the regidn, but the 'next largest 
in. si'ze, in 1961/ was the city of Patna, capita^ oF Bihar , 
with a'mere 3 80,000. The^emographj c imbalance in urbaniza- 
tion has accentuated the magnetic attraction of Calcutta 
for rural migrants throughout' the hintVrland, and _e;xerted 

pressure on Calcutta well beydnd the ab^o^ptive capacity 

\\ 

of its infrastructure, its resources, or i^t^ adininiistrative 
system. ^ / 

» 

TABLE 6^ 



U rbanization Projection; Eastern India 



Total Pop- Urban Pop- Urbaniza- Metro % of Urban' 

ulation ulation tion per- Calcutta Population 

- centage Popula- in * 

(Eastern tion Calcutta 

Year India) 



1961 110 m. • 14 m» I 13% 6.7 m. 42 

1986 190 m. 30 m. 16% 12.5 m. " 42 



Source: CMPO Regional Planning Wing. Calcutta, 1971.^ 



And the future prospects are^ ble^k indeed. By 1986, 
the population of this region is expected (by CMPO^ demo- 
graphers and the Central Planning Commission) to increase 
by a further 80 million, to a total of 190 million. And 
this forecast takes account of the likely impact of family 
planning programs within the Eastern Region. ^ 



1 
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Given thiiS^asic assumption of total population 
^ .scale it jis possible to forecast: fitst, the likely change 
in the demographic balance between rura\ and urban popula- 
tion in* the region over the next twenty-fw4 years; and 
secondly, against this, the likely ratq.of population 
rowth of the Calcutta Metropolitan District. 

Many different assumptions are, of course, p\ssible 
\ for the change in the l^el of urbanization from the 

\regional figure of 13 per cent* 'But, as an illustration 
of the future urbanization problems of this region, we can *\ 
take the assumptions that were the basis for the metro-^ 
politan planning policies formulated for Calcutta in ' 
its Basic Development Plan of 1966.* With an essentially 
^ conservative view of the rate of increase of the level 
^ of urbanization in the Eastern Region, the Plan con- ^ 
eluded: 

1. that the urbanization rate in Eastern India 
could be 3P€Stricted to an increase of 3 per 
cent only (from 13 to 16 per cent) . But even 
. ^ this would mean that the urb^n populattion 

j throughout this" region would more th. n cjouble, 

' increasing by a further 16 million, f rom ^the 



* Government of West Bengal, Basic Development' Plan for . 
the Calcutta Metropolitan Distirict I966-T986T Calcutta, 
Calcutta Metropolitan Planning Organisation, 1966, 
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14 million of 1961 to 30 rnlllion by^Mme.* 
2. that Calcutta would hav^ -to accomodate 6 
.million of ^ this , increase .(3 million through 
its owji natiaral increase, and S'inillion 
new migrants) , roughtly doubling its pop- 
ulation size fp-m 6.7 million to 12.5.ihi]-- 
I lion. The Metropolitan District would 




4 



retain its present demographic position 



by conti'nuing to hold some 42 per cent of 
the t6tal urban population of; the region 
because there teemed no prospects of any 
alternative within tl\is medium-range pro- 
jection. 

3. that consequently, a further 10 million new 
urban inhabitants (including some 2 million 
new migrants) would need to.be absorbed- by 
other urban centers throughout the region 
by 1986. 

4. finally, that major rural development 
rograms throughout the region would be 

"^essenl^al in order to limit, rural urban 
migratiorr^b3s^his lower l^imlt of a 3 per 



01 this 16 million increase in the urban population, some 
8 million would be accounted for by natural increase of 
the existing urban population, 3 million by the increase 
in size of existing small settlements to the point where 
tney come within the Census definition of "urban," and 5 
million by rural uyban migration. 
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cent increase,* 

Some refinemeht of th^se crude figures is likely 
whelKthe results cf the 1971 census become available. 
But they cBui^ertainiy be takejX/ staggering as th,ey are 
given the present""tjxfean condition, as a broad indication 
of .the fierce population pressure on all the cities of the 
region f particularly Calcutta, which politicians and 
administrators must clearly recognize as irreversible, 
A similar analysis could be presented for each of India's 
fbur^great^geograph^cal regions". There are important , 
variations by"^egion both in the level of urbanization 
and in existing pattern of distribution of the major 
urban settlements. The basic points are that everywhere 
population *^ressure the urban 'centers is intense, ^and 
that the population of\all the towns and cities of India 
can be expected to double within a single generation, 
with the heaviest* pressure — and the severest management 
problems — occuring in the ^ties' having over 100,000 
population, \^ 

A critical elemerit in all these estimates of the 
future growth of the urban population is, of course, an 
assessment of the pattern and volume of rural-urban 



* This assumption is of doubtful validity in its estima- 
tion of the effect on migration of rural development. 
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migration. And one of the most surprising gaps in current 
research m India is i:he notable lack of attention to the . 
processes of rural urban mi gratj(^on, ^whether viewed fron the 
effects of these processes' on the social and eco^i^i^"\^ 
systems of specific rural area^jor from the conseq^enbes 
of migration ^'on the morphology and functioning .pf ui^an • • 
centers of dif f ering vscale and\conomic character, V 
There are, of course, constant repetitions in the 
.literature of lists of ^ssximed pugh and pull factors, 
but we could not find a single major study of any 
significance in India, covering ^is subject of vital 
importance ' to the understanding of the processes of urbapi'za- 
tion. The decennial censuses ' show the well-known age-sex 
selectivity of . rural-urban migration, but far too little 
is known of this migration pattern, or of the process of 
circulatory migration (movements back and forth between 
urban and rural areas) which is, 'for example, such an' 
important feature of Calcutta's sociology and of the 
economic functioning of particular industries and of the 
rural economy. The relative spatj.al fluid jH:y of th^^lowest 
income groups, bpth internally withi« the urban environ- 
ment and externally to and from the countryside, is an 
important , but -unstudied aspect of India's urban situation, 
having many important development implications. Urbaniza- 
tion means the redistribution of population, ,and a change 
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in , the demographic balance between rural and urban. 
Large-scale ^^md ^y^stematic studies of the processes Qf. 



an( 



migration ar^j.an obvious necessity in^India^^d should be^ 
encouraged'. ^' * * . ' 

Studies/ in particular ^ are urgently reqtii^ed of the 
extent to which rural development programa (important^ of- 
course / as an end in themselves) and policies, of ^regional 
development affect the flow of migrants f^m the 
countryfei.de to the major^ cities. One hears in India a good 
deal of widely expressed ^uphoria about the green revolu- 
tion and the impact of the vital technological break- 
throughs in agriculture on a hitherto stagnating rurai 
economy. The implication ^ often explicit in the speeches 
of rurally-oriented politicians, is that these achievements 
will markedly relieve the population pressure on the\, 
cities. The complexities of this situation need thorough 

examinatidh if urbanization policies are not to be grounded 

> 

on false hopes. Twi^ facts appear incontrovertible: firsts 
that the green revolution presently affects only a few 
geographically-favored areas of the country (nptrbly the 
Punjab and some very important districts of South India); 
and secondly / that these technological chances in agri- 
culture may well increase redundancy m certain ;sectors 



of the labor force in the rural areas concernei^tf / 
These points are well made by Wolf Ladejinsky dn 
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important recent article which is worth quotation at some 
length since this is of consider.able imp^ttance to the 
understanding of the future prospects for urbanization in 
India: ^ 

The break-through in .agriculture is far from a full-- 
f lodged revolution, ^ For the time being, Indian 
. agriculture has acquired some muscle, AIL its - >^ 
benefits cannot yet be estimated^ but thexr V^ad^ual 
and cumulative effects on. the 'purely productivfe^ side 
of the economy are inescapable. That for the time 
beincf/thfis only'hold§ true ft)r a minority of India's I 
60/inllion farm f amilie^s does not vitiate changes" in 
the making. . Irt some parts of the countjry^-the new 
sense of initiative and optimism are f)a"lpable. 
That- this is indeed so is attested by islan^ds of 
progress even in a state like Bihar* still charac- 
terised by agricultural primitivism and almost un- 
relieved poverty. ' 

....one must say that the revolution is highly 
•selective*, even if its spread effects are not 
inconsiderable in certain areas ... ;three-fourths 
' of India's cultivated acreage is not irrigated, and 
'dry farming' predominates — .'vast parts of the 
. country have not been touched by the transformation 
at all, and equally vast parts can boast of only 
'small isiands within'. 

The green revolution, affects the few gather than 
< the many not only because^ of environmental conditions 
but because thfe majority of farmers lack resources, 
or are 'institutionally' precluded from taking 
advantage"- of the hew agricultural trends. The 
changes .engendered by the new agricultural strategy 
have brought these; and other - handicaps -into sharp 
foicus at a time when aspirations for betterment are 
widespread among all classes of famers, and;^hen^ ^~ 
most of them need no persuasion that modernization, 
which stands for bigger crops and higher incfoirte, 
is good for them. Waiting to be part of it 'and not 
getting there create potentially disturbing social, 
economic and political issues. This is the other 
side of the coin in any assessment of the course 
of the green revolution.... 
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It is estimated that in 1969 cut of a total 
rural population of 434 million^ 103 million Owned 
no land at all and cinother 185 million operated- 
. less than five acres per family • Taken together 
they , represented 67 per cent of the total rural 
population^ and of these 154 to 210 million lived 
in abject poverty^ or a^^ a l^vel of 200 rupee's 
($21) per capita'per year.... 

Farm mechanization is as irreversible ^as the 

green revolutioA which fathered it^ although much of 

of it will not apply to" nearly the same degree in the 

principal' rice areas, of India. ^iEvents are beginning 

to catch up with Nehru's lament jagainst farm 

mechanization as a threat to peapant welfare... • 

Even 'at this early stage of modernization of 

the bigger farms of thfe Punjab ^ the drive is for more 

equipment .and fewer Jiands. The estimated 35 to 

40 million landless iabour.ers in India are bound 

to increase in numbers ahd their rate of employment 

. ^ in any other field" of activity is jnot promising; . ^ 

thus the outlook is for.afn ovej^crowded^ low wage 

farm market" regardless; of the scope of the green 

revolution.* . - - 

. * 

The major importance *of the green fevolutioa. lies 
both in the production of the essential food surplus re- 
quired to feed India's rapidly-growing urban .masses^ and 
in the development^ through increas^ed rural prosperity 
in the favored areas^ of a richer and more extensive home 
market for the products of urban-basfed ' consumei: industries. 
It is likely to have little effect on rural-urban migration 
for India as* a whol^^ and may, on ths contrary, stimulate 
new waves of migration to* cities by thos,4 displaced by 
increasing farm mechanization. 



* Wolf Ladejinsky: "Ironies of India's. Green 'Revolution " 
Foreign Affai rs, July 197^.^^ --- ^^ 
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The severity of India's urban. problems arises not 

* r 

only because of the rapid grow-th of Iiidia's major citieg 
but equally befeause of the chronic poverty of this urban 
population The\highest growth rates are found among the 
lowest in'come groujps^^, mainly illiterate, unskilled rural 
migrants seeking any^nform of employraenlf so as to obtain the 
cash income needfed tc-Wleviate the. bitter poverty of their 
families back in the- Y'illages . India's cities h^ve become 
reception centers for th^ rural poor. It -has been 
estimate<r±hat 90 per cent^pf Calcutta's vasV-^HAmsLn agglo- 
meration falls below the stipulateQ^jincome' level of govern- 
ment'-subsidized housing schemes designed to assist "the - 
weaker sections^'of--tiie population. '\ 

I The great majority of these migrants infeo cities 
such as Calcutta remain "outsiders . not assimilated into . 
the permanent resident populations bf these cities, in 
the sense of being urbanized citizens detach^d^^^rom their 



I rural backgrounds. They consider their stay in^e canity 
as essentially temporary, dominated by the hard strugglei 
to survive, and save wha*;ever part of their earnings they^ 
can to send back to tj^eir families in their villages of 
origin. They camp out in 't^e city (a most significant 
aspect of the problem of building effective 'demand for 
urban housing) , sleeping on the pavements or grouped in 
male "messing families" in ramshackle bustees or jute 
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lines in conditions of appalling insanitation. They live 

and sleep inside the shops and offices / back stairways of 

hotels-, docks, factories, or construction sites where they 

work. They create demands on urban^ services, ^contribut^e 

powerfudly to the dramatic deterioration of^ the urban 

environment, but have little stake in the city as such, 

little ^concern for civic progress or civic -pride, and 

» 

little interest^ in the quality of. the urban infrastructure 
or social services. 

^Writing about Calcutta, observing the 'extreme but 
typical case of the chronic poverty Q'f the urban masses, 
Ashok Mitra notes: 

t ' ' / 

The city sendfe out annually about Rs,280 million ^ 
. (equivalent to $56 million) through very smai;L 
postal r^emittances: the savings of small men ^ 
without .bank* a^ccounts sweating away to keep their 
families alive in villages of every^ State and . 
Territory.* 

The impact on the metropolis of the unskil^led and ^ 
the unurbanized migrants has been gre^t. On one hand, they 
have supplied the c)ieap labor which' is essential to the 
industrial and comftiercial progress of Indians major cities. 
On the other handy th^ y have joined already poor resident 
population to strain the city's services in health and 
hygien^ to the point of breakdown. They have qontributed 



* Ashok '-Mitra, Calcutta - Indians City , Calcutta, NevJ Age 
Publications, 1963. 
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to the continuing high levels of illiteracy in urban areas ^ 

/ 

and have helped create a well-nigh insoluble problem 

of inadequate housing and rural sltims in the heax^ of the 

city, intolerable to migrant and original resident alike. 

The giant scale of India's^ largest cities , the flood 
tides of in-migrants from their rural hinterlands^ the 
great voliame'^'of remittances of small monthly sums to village. 
Iiomes: all these are 'fundamentally related to the dis- 
parities in economic prdfe|>erity which Bxist, and persist 
between the city stnd the .hinteriWd.- ^ Though there are 
many inadequacies in the use of ,this measure ^ the per 
capita incomes of uroan areas are certainly very much 
higher than those of ru^al Indi'a. ■ This marked disparity is 
of course o^e of the basic reasons for migration into the 
urban centers. ^ 

As Professor Dandekar writes in a valuable suid 

challenging discussion on poverty in^ Indi^: "urban poverty 

is an overflow of rural poverty." According to his 

calculations, the minimum consumer expenditures needed 

to maintian an adequate diet "as an absolute minimum/* 

is Rs. '324 per capita per annum xu rural areas , and Rs^*^ * 

486 per capita per annum in urban areas. 

About 40 per cent of the rUral population and 
50 per cent of the' urban population is found to 
be living -fcelow thi& minimum. It me^s that at the 
beginning of the Fourth Plan (in 1969) out of an 
estimated population of 532.7 million , 223.5 million 



lived ibelow the desirable minimum,* * - , 
y So fa;^ as India' s 'urban areas are concerrve'd;, the 
continued fed lure of the governmental system to mobilize and 
allocate effectively the investmen^t recriiired-'^fco 'stabilize 
the dramatically deteriorating urban .envirdhment, has pro- 
duced a sitt.ation of increasing desperation* If Calcutta* 
has the wor^t u^rban situation, in. the world, all the other*-- 
y major cities of India (except, perhaps./; Delhi : though ever 
^there tne prospects seem bleak) seem to be; now Pleading . 
rapid'ly in Calcutta^^*; direction • talcutta represents the 



threat to tlje uirban future of most 



Indian cities, and indeed 



of most of i:he large cities in the less-developed countries. 
In .;th4^ji7Qrds of Calcutta's Bjasic Development Plan: 

. In sp:.te of its awesome sizev its wealth and | 
bustljng activity, its vital significance in the 
natio^ial and regional economy*, Calcutta is a city 
ih crisis* All who live in this hugh metropolitan 
complex have daily experience of its characteristic 
probl(2ms: chronic deficits liri basic iitilities such 
as wabexsupply, sewerage an'd drainage; and in 
commuiity^N^cilities such as schools, hospitals, \ 
, parks and re<2reation spaces f severe unemployment and 
underi^employriient; congested |and inadequate .trans- 
- pol:ta|tion; vast housing shortages 'and proliferating 
• slum^^jareas; '-^oaring land prices and rents; ad- 
minisftrAtive delays and conf usion of * responsibility 
for dorrective action; * absence of clear development 
ob jedtives over a ^longer perspective than the next 
fivejyear plan; limited state and municipal financial 



Professor U^M. Dandekar and Nilakantha Rathj Poverty in 
India , 1971,i a studyXpommissioned by the Ford Foun<^aticn 
in India as /one of a seraTes of 12 studies on India in the 
Seventies ♦ , I ' 
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resources to cope with this situation. 

Over the past two hundred -Ye^^s # many. boards and 
conmiitteQs and conunissions have mot and deliberated 
* on the problems of the city and issued reports 

calling for remedial action. The improvements , 
that were made, if indeed any action was taken^ 
were invariably piece-meaL, sporadic^ and .inadequate 
to meet the needs of the rapidly increasing population 
of Caicutt:a» This has continued to be the case. 
Obsolescence has not been matched with p'roper 
maintenance and new investment, axxd appropriate 
expajisiohs and re-organizations of utilities " and 
service:: have not" been undertaken to meet population 
growths The increase in population has not been 
matched with the necessai^y increase in developed* 
Icuid, with consequent land scarcities injurious bdth • 
to economic growth and to individual living standards* 
Metropolitan Calcutta, in effect, has grown 'in spftfe' 
of itself — haphazardly^ unsystematically , wit^iout 
a suitable structure or- coordination *pf the forces 
of growth/ and with a diminishing she re for each of 
its residents in such amenities as the comirunity 
affords.* 

These two paragraphs might have been written "^bout 
any of India's* major cities. ThSy are an* incitation of the 
urbanization problems with v^ich Indi^ji--planners and 
administrators are now ^cgrxfronted. The urban scene is 
everywhere characterized by 'a dismal 'catalogue of ,def icits 
and growing chaos which promises continue and expand 
with ther inevitable annual increases in the urban popula- 
tion. There i-s a related and\visible trend of annual 
deterioration in the urban environment extending over the 
whole range of the urban system. 



Basit Development Plan for MetVopolitan Calcutta 1966-1986 
CMPOy January 1967. op> cit ., p\. 3. • ~ 
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THE NATIONAL PLANNING RESPONSE 
India's firsc two Five-Year Plans contain little evidence 
of concern for the implications of national industrial 
development policies and programs qn the population grow/th 
of cities; Nor"* is there any indication, eVen in embryonic 
terms, of a detailed policy for industrial location 
dir^ted to producing an orderly system of regional develop- 
ment or of a national geography of urban centers." If urban 
development is considered at all ^in these early plan^*.,^ it 
is in te^^ff, of urban housing and other social welfare 

/ 

elements. The First and Second Five-Year Plans (covering / 
the period up to 1960) omit any systematic spatial or / 
locational analysis, or aiiy discussion of the effects of 
, national economic policy on^ the demographic concentration 
of the urban popul^aTfeion. . 

---^-^^'rEnivra5--noir-iiTrt±i:'-^^ 6 1—196 ^) -that — -/ ~ - 

. ■ - I 

Indo^a's national planners began to consider and emphasiz^ 

the relationship between policies of* industrial develop/- 

7 

ment' and the growth of the major cities. During the L^SOs 
there had clearly been. a growing concern with problems of 
regional disparity. There were arguments for concentrating 
^indu" trial development in ar^as of highest economic jad- 
vantage, and opposing arguments for decentralized industrial 
investment to .secure the spread effects of development; 
There wak concern also with the growing gigantism of Bom- 



^ bay and Calcutta particulda^ly , as a resGfl^' of the concen- 
tration^ o^ industrial growth \ 



Sachin Chandhuri,' for exa^n^le, in the international 
seminar at' Berkeley in. 1960 dealing v^th India's urban 



future ^he first major -discussion of urban (^evelopment in 
India /which led to <an important publication in^this hither- 



/ 



\ 



Th/ 



to i^glected f ieldj argued: ■ \ ^ 

. There may still be time then for ]f)lanning urban 
development in advance and in an orderly manner; 
The sl^feer magnitude of the problem; Lhe grave 
/ socia^ consequences of neglecting it, make it 

/ imperative that, instead of being treated as 

isolated items o^- spcial expendituei under the 
/ headings of 'slum clearance/' 'public health,' 
/ 'inc^ustrial housing, I urban development should 
/ be ;Lntegrated into the Plan.* 

Third Plan (as with the subsequent Fourth P^lan 

1,^69-1974) continued to see urban develop.ment ba^irfcally as 

' / / "/-^ 

/a problem of 'social welfare' identified as-^^e aspect 

"^t^housing policy, but did seek to evolve tbe basic principle 

of an industrial . iQcation polj^' in relation to urban develop 

ment. The Plan stated,^ Explicitly and for the first^'time: 

Urbanization is an important aspect of the process 
of economic and social development, and is closely 
connected with many. other problems such as migration 
from villages to towns, levels of living in rural 
and urban areas, reJ/ative costs of providing economic 
^ . and social services un towns of different sizes. 



* Sachin chandhuri, "Centralization ard Alternate Forms of 
Decentralisation: a Key Issue" in Roy Turner (ed.) 
India's Urbary Future , Berkeley, University of California 
Pre^, 1962; pX^234* 

\ 
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provision of housing f or • dif fiey ent sections of the 
population, provision of facilities like water 
supply, "'sanitation, transport and piower, pattern 
of economic development, location and dispersal , 
of indus^tries., civic administration, fiscal policies, 
and the planning of land use.* 

A formidable list, -indeed^' The authors emphasized that 
of this list, "the most decisive are^ the pattern of economic 
development and the general approach to industrial loca- 
tion." The Plan continues: ^ 

The bjoad objective must he, to secure balanced / ^ 

development between lai^ge; medium-size an'd small 
inmistries, and between rural and urban 
'areas. While this ' is by no means easy to realise, 
the main ingredients of development policy are 
the following: 

(i) As far ^s possj.bl new industries should 

be establistied avvw*/ from large and congested 
cities. 

In the planning of large industries, the 
^ - , concept of region should be adopted. In 
each case, planning should extend beyond 
the^immediate environs to a larger area for 
whose development the new industry should 
' serve as ' a major focal point. 

(iii) In. community development projects or other 
^--^ a.reas wi .^n a district, the rural and urb< 

\coKipont;nts should fo'exknit into a compos it€ 
pPaii based in each case, on schemes for 
strengthening economic in±er-deperidenoe 
be^weer^xtowns' and surlrounding rural >axeas 

(iv) Within eac|i rural area the ef\^ort ^^ould be 
to secure a diversified occupatLdhal pattern 
in place of the present extreipe^ependence 
on agriculture;,** , / \ 



* Government of ^India 'Planning Cpilunis^ion. Third Five- 
Year Plan : New Delhi, Goverpunent of India Pressl 
1961. p. 657. X 

*•* Third Five-*'sar^an, '^9Tr-1966^, p. .689. 0£^ cit,. 



\ 
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The essence of this national urban strategy expounded 
in the Third Plan was the objective of "balanced Regional 
devleopment, " to be achieved through a deliberate policy 
Of industrial' decentralization. In practice, as India's 
nationax planners clearly anticipated when they observed 
sthat "this is by no means §asy to realise," the pressures 
of economic market force's on government decision-makers 
continued, throughout the Third Plan period, to favor ^ 
industrial investment (both nev^enterprises and the ex- 
pansion of existing industries) in the tv/o great existing 
industrial concentrations of Maharastra and Gujerat, on the 
one hand, and West Bengal On the other* Between 1956 and 
1^961, two-mirds of all licences for new industrial units 
or for the expansion of o IS* ones went to Maharastra and 
Gujerat (predominantly to Bombay) and to VJest Bengal 
(almost exclusively to Calcutta) • And this pattern con- 
tiniied, despite planning theory to such an extent that by 
the end, of the Third Plan period, the Planning Commission 
found it necessary to assert ye^ more* explicitly: 



In metropolitan areas liJce Bombay and Calcutta 
wh^e urbanization yhas Reached the limits of 
sX'^uration , it would be desirably to think in 
/teirms of other nuclei /for development,* 



Memorandum on the Fourth Five-Year Plan , Government of 
India Planning Commission, New Delhi, Government of 
/ India Press, 1964. p^. 54. ^ 
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There is constant emphasis in plan publications 
and m a spate of articles and conference papers on Indian 
development on the theme of industrial decentralization 
and its corollaries: rural economic diversification, 
small town development, limitations on the size of big 
cities. In practice, however, there exists neither the 
effective administrative machinery for regional development 
nor the political determination to counter the strong 
economic market pressures in favor of concentrated invest- 
ment. And inevitably the existing metropoiit^ centers 
have continued to attract both industrial investment and 
the flood tides of migrants in search of employment in 
organized industry or, more likely, in the inflated ter- 
tiary sector of petty trades and services. 

The second major ingredient of national urban policy 
in both the Third and Fourth Plans is the familiar <set of 
recommended measures. The Tj;iird Plan, for example, 
exhorts. State- Governmen^^^o a "set of minimum actiptis:" 



(i) control of urban land values througlyipublic 
acquisition of land and appropriate fiscal 
policies; 

(ii) physical planning of the use of/land and the 
preparation of master plans; / 

(iii) defining tolerable minimum standards for 
^/nousing and other services/to be provided for 



towns^ according to their ^Requirements and 



also prescribing maximunr standards to the 
extent necessary; andy 
(iv) strengthening municipal administrations ,for 
undertaking new ^development possibilities.* 



* Third Five-Year Plan. op. ext. , p. 690 : 
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The subsequent: six sections of the Plan discuss each 

of these 'Jjfnimimum actions" in detail, desx:ribing in each 

case wlT.at State Governments ought, to do, and in the case 

of master plan preparation, indicating the assistance that 

could be provided, on request, by the Central Regional 

and Urban planning Org£mizati a of the Central Government 

in Delhi (more recently known as the Town and Country 

Planning Organization-TCPO) • The Fourth Plan, quoted 

earlier," continues this set of exhortations, particularly 

in respect to the ne6d for municipal re-organization and , • 

the strengthening of implementation agencies which .are seen 

» 

as the 'main obstacles' to development progress' in urban 
areas • 

The basic point that needs to be emphasized here 

is that whatever the eloquence of the exposition in the . 

♦ 

National Plans of national urban policy, the policy 
recommendations, except in the field of industrial location 
cannot be other than exhortatory and advisory. Respon- 
^ sibility for urban development in the Indian political 
system rests not with the Central Government, even if 
Central assistance is vital, but with eacfi State. 

CENTER-STATE RELATIONS IN URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
To understand the location of repsonsibility for the 
foinnulation and implementation of policies in urban develop 
ment, one must go to the Indian Constitution which defines 
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the powers of the Union Go'veraent in relation to those 
of the States. India is a union of eighteen States, each 
with its own legislature an'd administration, and"* eleven 
Union Territories .which are administered directly from 
Dllhi. The Sl^ates vary enormously in area, populatioi^, 
and'political powfer. The largest State, Uttar Pradesh, 
had a^ population in 1971 of 8a niillion and, were it in- 
dependent, would rank among 'the ten largest countries in 
the world. The smallest State is Nagaland with a popula- 
tion just exceeding half a 'million. -Twelve of the States 
have populations of over 20 million, six of these having 
more than 40 million. All the Union Territories are small 

* t 

I'n size (the Andaman Islands, for example, or Tripura/ 
Manipur or Pondicherry) and only two of them ar6 significant 
xn the field of urban development: the national capital 
of^ Delhi and the city of Chandigerh, designed! as the new 
capital for the Punjab, and now administered as a Union 
Territory pending settlement ,of the prolonged dispute over 
its ownership between the new States of Haryana and Punjab 
"(t^iese States were formed out of the linguistic division 
of the old Punjab State) . 

?'he Indian Constitution defin^s^the jurisdictions 
'of the units in this federal system of government^^/rnidlrT 
its Seventh Schedule allocates in three lists (Union, 
State and Concurrent) the legal distribution of respon- 
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sibilities between the^^Union and the States regarding all- 

#> 

sectors of India's admi^nistration and development. This 

V 

of course is thoroughly f-amiliar to all who know the 
Indian- system of goverMvent; it is' particularly important, 
and much less well recognized, in 'unders;tanding the Indian 
response to the ^problems of urbanization. 

There is no mention of "urbai^ development" as su^h 
m any the three lists, and from this fact flows much 

the Complexity and confusion of responsibili^ in Center- 
relationships in the field of urbanizatix^r erally. 

. \ 

This amission is significant, and it possibly ha« 




its origin in profound anti*-urban attitudes which/llave 




long characterized Indian political and intellectual 
thinkiny (and which have bj^en^ admirably discussed in an- 
important paper by Leo Jakobsofr and Ved Prakash*) . The 
intelj-ectual and political climate in India has long been 
strongly anti -urban, particularly^ as regards the large. 
citiesT^slich as Calcutta, seen more as hopeless humanitarian 
and social welfare problems, and even as the unwanted 
legacies of British colonialism, rather than as modern* 
economic complexes of major impor-^nnce to national and 
regional economic development.. 



* Leo Jakobson and Ved Prakash; "Urbanization and Regional 
Planning in India," Urban Affairs Quarterly , Vol. II, 
No. 1, March 1967, p. 50 ff. ' . v 
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Gandhian attitudes to the Indian. city are well- 
known and have< had a profound influence (even if this is 
now fading), on Indian intellectual attitudes toward urban 
life. Gandhi saw "city dwellers as agents of exploitation 
of the people of India — every pice that went into their 
pockets was tainted money." If India's i^odern economic 
planners do not share Gandhi's extreme idealization of the 
village .community, there is little doubt that the ideal 
survives. It can still be traced in both national planning 
ideology and, perhaps more strongly, in the expressed 
attitudes of leading politic ' ans , at national and §tate . 
levels. 

Like Gandhi, Nehru too was anti -urban in outlook. 
As Chairman of the pre-independence National Plan- 
ning Committee, he strongly influenced the tone of 
a series of reports on national plaxuiing principles 
an^3 administration. These reports cWn be thought 
of as precursors to the National Five-Year Plans and 
contain ample evidence of anti-urban sentiments. 
Nehru was easily upset at the sight of slums and 
was deeply -perturbed by the differences between the 
city and the village. 'In his vieW, if these vast 
differences remained, it would not be possible' to 
achieve a balanced economy in the country. 'The' 
migration from village to- the city, according to 
Nehru, 'dil no good tQ the city but they (the 
migrants) ^ a, lot of bad to the village by coming 
away from iv* It must be stopped.'* 

These anti-urban attitudes still constitute a power- 
ful ideological theme in contemporary India, and are 
clearly.phe of the major obstacles to urban reform, par- 
ticularly among the 'peasant' politicians representing the 
numerically dominant rural constituencies who form the 
* Ibid , p. sT; 
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overwhelming maj .ity of any State legislature. As Jai{:o^ 

and Prakash. correctly observe; 

■ Ideological and emotional fac-tbrs largely govern 
attitudes towards urbanization. The big city is 
an evil. The discussion of urban problems lacks 
objectivity, and all too often opihicns are based 
on erroneous assumptions, distorted facts, and 
th^ naive desire to recapture, the past. Develop- 
ment policies aimed at guickeriing Xhe pace of In- 
dus trializatioiY, therefore, expreas c. built-in 
* locational bias in favour of the ^self--sustaijied 
small community even in the case^pf large . in- 
dustries^ •^..^Small-scale industry f in turn, is al- 
most always identified with and considered in 



the context of a 
pattern based on 
is to be achieved 



rural setting. An urbanization 
limited cr medi'^m size towns 
by balau ed ^vjxonal develop- \ 
ment and industrial location policies. These 
policies imply decongesting large cities limit"^ 
ing the growth of other tirbdn areas beyond a- 
certain size, and establishing new towns^*''" 



/ 



/ 



The persistence of these romantic ^tr^ituAes to the^^^illage 
community in the face of the overwlaelming fact^ of derjH^graphic 
concentration has frustrated ±iie "bold action" for radical 

/ 

re-organization of meti^opolitan and municipal gajrernment which 
Is continually emphasized by the planning technocrats who write 
the chapters ^'6f National Plans. And, equajly, it has pre- 
vented the emergence of any vigorous political interest in the - 

re-examination of the current divided"^ and confused distribu- 

/ 

tion of responsibility for urban development in the three lists 

of the Seventh Schedule of the €onstitution. Two alloca- 

/ 

tions in these list;^s are clear and unequivocal, and of central 



* Ibid, p. 53. 
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importance to the understanding of urban development 
policy in India. \ 

V Industries, and policies concerned with, for example 
the location and licensing of industrial investment, are 
exclusively the responsibility of the Union Government in 
Delhi. This is, of course, one of the key-ingredients 
in a national urban policy. And, as witlv'the Third Plan, 
this has essentially formed the basis/^t the national 
level (even if the decisions have^-Hieen subject to heavy 
political pressure from Stat^/Governments) for the growing 

bareness of the need for clear thij^ing on controlling the 
growth of the great metropolitan cities, recognizing that 
industrial location policy is one major method of 
regulating the pattern of urbanization in the counLxy as 
a whole » 

On the other hand, local government in both urban 
and rural areas (and therefore the responsibility for the 
organization and efficiency of urban administration, " 
a subject of particular relevknce to this report) is ex- .' 
clusively the respo:isibility of State Governments. 

Beyond^ these two subjects, the constitutional 
position regarding the various aspects and components of 



urban development is extremely complicated and open to 
much confusion and bureaucratic ^lay in "practice. 



I This whole question has been most^sefully discussed 
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in a series of papers* by Abhijit Datta and Mohit Bhattar-- 
charya, two Indian academics at the Indian Institute of 
Public Administration in Delhi, who have made the study 
of urban government ' and urban administration their special 
field of inquiry.. Taking as their definition of urban 
development "the creation and stimulation of basic 
facilities^ for the promotion of the comprehensive areal 
development of' the urban nucleii in the country" (a limited 
definition in that it]^is concerned only with the urban 
environment) , Datta aiM Bhattarcha^rya. indijcate the dis- 
tribution of responsibility for the "ccmpojnents" of urban 
development in the following Table: 



1 



* A*. Datta and M. Bhattarcharya, "A 'Functional Approach, 
to India Federalism — A Case Study of Urban Development . " 
New pelhi. The Indian Journal of Public Administration , 
Vol. jXIII, No. 2. pp* 2-83-298. 
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TABLE 7 

Constitutional Position of ^ome Components of Urban Development 



Seventh Schedule 



Component^ 


4 

List I 

(Union) 

(Union) 


List II 
(State) 
(State) * 


List III^ 

(Concurrent) 

(Concurrent) 


1. 
2. 


Town Planning 

Housing and Slum 
Clearance 


• • 

• • 


Lan i 


Economic and 
Social Planning 


3. 
4. 


Land Acquisition 
and Development 

'Lines, of National 
Communication Highways 


Land 


Acquisitiion 
of Property 


5. 


Transportation 


Waterways 
& Airways 


Communications 


Mechanically 

Propelled 

Vehicles 


6. 


Power ^ 


• • 


Gas and 
Electric Duty 


Electricity 

\ 


7. 


Water Supply 


Inter-State 
Rivers 


Water Supply 




8, 

43 


Drainage and 
S.ewerage 


r 

« • 


Public Health 
& Sanitation 





Source: A. Datta and M. Bh'attarcharya: "A- Functional , Approach 

to Indian Federalism: Case Study of Urban Development", 
op, cit. 
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Though the problems of water, supply, sewerage and - 
drainage in urban areas are clearly the concern of the 3tatej 
in which they are located, the position . regarding town - 
planning nnd housing and slum clearance ils by no meano 
clear. Neither appears as such in the Seventh, Schedule 
to the Constitution, 

Dattu and Bhattarcharya, recognizing the importance 
in India of the games that bureaucrats play, argue strongly 
(^nd, it seems, correctly) for a prevision of the Schedule 
so as to clarify responsibilities for the whole field, 
urban development. They believe that this basic revision . 
is warranted by the growing urban crisis, particularly in 
the major metropolitan cities. The Schedule to .the Con- 
stitution, as one of the basic Tiational documents defining 
rights and^ duties at all levels of government, should give 
a clear direction to the States in urban development, cis 
an inseparable aspect of the States ' ^ responsibilities-'f or. 
local Government. A revision would thus streijgthen- the 
States' awareness of their essential atid inescapable 
functions in the creatior of basic facilities in their 
towns and cities, as well as lending constitutional -support 
for th6 legislative authority required for efficient action 
in urban areas. 

o 

This would be an important step forward. It would 
emphasize the urban responsibilities of State GcvernmentsV 



0 
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but it would not, of course, solve the problem common to all 

levels of government: the acute scarcity of financial 
( 

resources, commensurate witn the scale of th€ investments 
in urban infrastructure \that are so urgently required. 
Revision of the Schedule to the Constitution needs to be 
accompanied by drastic measuresNto augment municipal 
finances, and to allocate to States^a^ larger share of 

X 

national resources for these urban deveib^ment respon^ 
sibilities. ^ This is. the crux qf 'i:he' Indie,,.-- urban problem. 
'Although the compon.unts bf ur^ah. developmen^>\^ 



in the ^^^ate list , ^ the ^-^nt^al 
a good deal oT authority and control over State^'^-^-guxis- 
dictions and development programs . "^"^Th is situation has' 
evolved over the last tv/enLy years or so because of the 
post^independence stress on national planning ^"ovel^ five- 
year periods with increasing central control over prioritie 
and resource allocations in State Plans; and the scarcity 
^f resources at the State level to support, without Central 
financial assistance, major programs in urban development. 
^ Recognizing the need for major assistance to the 
States for urban capital works programs, the Central 
Government has formulated, a", different times over the last 
two decades, nine urban development schemes under the direc- 
tion of various Central Ministries. These nine schemes 
of financial assistance to the States from -the centers 
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/ 

cover four main subjects: 

a. The provision of water supply and sewerage in 
towns and cities ; 

b. Assistance with urban housing for the lower 
income groups and including, as one of the 
schemes,., the acquisition and development of 
land in urban areas for the housing of "the 
weaker sections of the community;" 

c. The preparation of master plans for cities and 
regions; 

d. The initiation of pilot projects in urban 
community development. 

All nine schemes, under these four headings, are currently 
in operation and each has its own specific pattern of grant 
and loan financing, 

^^,__,j^or example, under the Slum Clearance and Improvement 
Scheme, State Governments can jbbtain, for programs approved 
by the Ce.ntral Government, 50 p^r cent of the total cost 
of the urban program as loan and a further 37.50 per cent 
as a direct central grant, Ir ving the State, apart from 
the problem of debt--servicing , to finance only 12*50 per 
cent from its own resources. 

Fcr a? programs of water supply and sewerage in 
urban areas, the Center — under one of these nine schemes — 
wull\make available 100 per cent of the cost as a loan to 



v 



^the State\Government, 



At the other extreme, for all approved act^'O'ities 
of master plan preparation in urban areas and^elated 
regions, the iS^enter will bear the full cpst as a 100 per^ 
cent grant-in-^id from the Center to/^tate Governments, 
or to the local urban bodies (vi^M:he State) • Under thi^ 
scheme, for example, the Central Government in Delhi pays 
annually to the.Wes^ Bengal Government the full costs of 
the establ,ishinent of the Calcutta Metropolitan Plan^iing 
Organization • ' 

In theory, then, the^^e is an elaborate organization 
fox national assistance to States for various components 
of urban development. In praab^ce, this is more a facade 
than an effective reality. 

Three points need to be nvadei\^out the implementa- 
tion of this complex pattern of Cehtr^^^ assistance to State 

Governments. First , though- the schemes e^ist, financial 

i \ ' , 

resources are hopelessly inadequate and canhpt achieve 

j ' V 

any significant impact on the des5)erate problems of urban 

j 

environmental deterioration with Which State Governments 

are univer/ally faced- The funds ' available are token and 

i 

Palliati;^e. i 




/ 



.The allocation in the Fourt$ Five-Year Plan (1969-1974) 



for /all these Central schemes in f'housing, urban and region 
regional development" for the who,le of India is, for 
exarr.ple, only Rs. 48.60 crores (the equivalent of some 



\ 



\ 
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97 million U.S. dollars).* The competition' between States 
for the allocation of these meagre financial resources 
is intense* 

It has been f^timated that finance of the order 
of Rs. 1000 crores is needed to provide safe f 
drinking water to all the urban areas. At the 
present rate of progress it would take 10 to 15 
years before the (present) minimum needs of water 
supply and sanitation in the urban areas coul be 
^ met. The order of financial requirements in <. 
metropolitan areas is also staggering. The Delhi 
Master Plan, for instance, .envisaged a capital 
outlay over a five-year period of about Rs. 135 
crores. Bombay's requirements might also be placed 
at around Rs. 200 crores if the Bombay Master Plan 
is to be implemented. 

The Basic Development Plan of Calcutta estimates 
an expenditure of about Rs . 100 crores during the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan for which. the State Govern- 
ment is prepared to commit only Rs . 30 crores, "and 
the rest is left uncovered, presumably to be financed 
by the Cejitre. Similarly, a conservative estimate 
of the borrowing requirements of local governments 
is estimated at around R s • tOO crores per year.** 

We will return later in this report to this basic question 

'.of resources for urban development.' The point here is that 

the formidable and complex pattern of Central assistance 

to States for urban programs is unsupporte.1 in national 

plan allocatibns by anything other than token funds*. 

Secondly , this token allocation is itself symptomatic 



* Plus a special allocation to Calcutta in the Fourth Plan, 
largely as a result of a combination of intense political 
pressure and persistent planning advocacy, of a "further 
suia of .Rs. 40 crores to support short-^term action programs 

** A. Datta: Urban Government, Finance and Development, 
1970, p. 19:^ ' 
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- the low priority accorded by the Center to utban develop- 
ment, a situation which is reflected throughout India in * 
the priorities of State Plans • | This is Explained partly 
by -±he -anti-Hirban attitudes of politicy^s referred to 
earlier; partly and more understandably by the urgent 
press-ures, of other issues, notably f ood\production and 
rural development in an overwhelmingly peasant Country; 
and partly by the failure, ubiqLij^\is-^lir~a'e^j^^ 
countries, to perceive urb^rizatlon as a po^ti - a force 
in national social aijj^economic devrelopment. As else-- / 
where, negative a^^titudes to urban growth predominate • 
Urban problem/ continue to be identified with social 
welfare (and consequently with less productiveT" investment) 
which, given the overriding >goals of -economic girowth, is 



ranked at at the lowest level of pri. :i1:y in the competing 
demands for the allocation of resou-f-ces in national and 
State planning. If these attiWdes persist in the face 
of the massive and accelerating population transfer that 
IS now taking place, fronv^the already over-populated 
rural a.reas to the already over burdened major cities, 
the prospects of Iijdia's urban future defy contemplation • 

Thirdly , v^th time one of India's scarcest resources, 
this pattferi^ of nine schemes, operated by a variety of 
Central Ministries, is a classic example* of btiilt-in 
bureaucratic delay. Any application from a State to the 
Central Government for assistance under one of the schemes 
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requires^ literally,, several years of correspondence before 
the pa^ograin is approved (technically, administratively, 
financially-, politically) and the very modest funds re- 
leased for work to begin in fact. No one who has worked 
in Calcutta could possibly underestimate the complications , 
and delays that this system encourages. 

For every urban water supply or 'sanitation project 
costing more than Rs. 10 lakhs. Central review and 
approval is necessary. This, involves elaborate and often 
interminable--;technical analyses, both at the Center and 
State levels, of standards and regulations, l?*nd acquisition 
proposals (a formidable source of delay in itself), and 
"project scrutiny . " Under some of these Central Schemes, 
the approval that is required — even for the most modest 
financial^ assistance-^-extends , as in Master Plan prepara- 
tion for example ^/ to the job description, aud qualifications, 
and pay sci. les^ of even the most junior levels of staffing. 

It i^/nofc difficult to believe thit this whole pon- 
derous ^d complex system is^,in' need of urgent revision, 
if th.d^ation is to organize itself more efficiently, and 
to/clarify and d^lregate responsibility, for the large- 
^^//cale and^^f?ective development action that is so obviQUsly| 
requ.i-fed in its increasingly chaotic cities. 

There are at least four measures that are immediately 
required (and these can be used to summarize this particular 
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discussion of Center-State relationships in urban develop- 
ment) : 

1. A revision of the Seventh Schedule of the Constitu- 
txon to give clear and exclusive responsibility to 
State Governments for all environmental aspects of 
urban development so that programs can be framed in 
.a systematic and integrated manner. 

2. The concentration of all Central Assistance Schemes 
on the major Class I cities and great metropolitan 
areas, levying the smaller towns' and cities to be 
dealt with by the State Governments ou^ of their 
own resources. And, of course, the substantial 
augmentation by the Canter of the funds available 
for this major city assistance program* 

3. The wider use of • block grants to States for urban 
development, and the immediate abolition of the 

I 

/present requirements for Central approval for any 
/ individual scheme • 
/4. The concentration by the^'Center on an advisor^^ / 

/ ; ^ ' / 

. rather than on a direct administrative role. ' ' 
Essentially this mfians the derrentralizat;: on of all 



powers and responsibilities for urban development, from the 
the Center to the States, supported by increased financial 
allocations from the Center. This should be accompanied, 
where necessary, by technical assistance. to the States and 



to specific cities and urban concentrations. 

Perhaps, as Datta suggests, th^jnost important 
function of the CenN:ral Government in this field would 
be-: * - 

the creation of a loan agency for urban develop- 
ment which might take the form of a ^development bank 
which could be financed jointly by the Reserve 
Bank of India, the Life Insurance Corporation, 
the State Governments and the commercial banks — 
more or less on the lines of the Sliate Financial 
Corporatidns . Such an urban development bank could 
offer long-term loans, to municipal governmeljt, w^t^r 
and 'sanitation boards, improvement trusts an^ develop- 
ment boards, housing boards and public utility 
undertakings.* 

There are already signs in the -Indian Fourth Plan 
of the formation at the national level of a major new . 
apex organization (with a capital of. Rs. 200 crores) for 
the provision of loan finance in housing^ A full-scale 
national urban development bank, if it can "be efficiently 
organized and managed, would be a major contribution 
to a more effective response to the problems of rapid 
urban growth, particularly in the great metropolitan 
cities. The provision of additional, and large-scale, 
new financial resources for urban government, both for 
maintenance and development, is certainly one of the key 
issues. It is often argued in India that the desperate 
financial condition of the urban local bodies is the root 
cause of their weakness and inefficiency. This is far 
from the whole diagnosis, but few would disagree that an 



A. Datta; 0£. cit . , p. 20. 
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essential 'part of the treatment that these ailing urban 

bodies require is a massive injection of more finance. 

\ 

• URBAN ADMINISTRATION 
The ne^d for strengthening the responsiblility and ' 
capacity of State Governments to deal more directly and 
'effectively with their>-urban centers seems inescapable. 
If is at this level'^hat power lies;, local government 
is exclusively a State subject constitutionally, and in 
the British-Indian phrase "muhicipal bodies are creatures 
of state laws'." 

State governments have the exclusive power to create 
municipalities, to alter their jurisdictions, to merge 
one with another, to create metropolitan authorities 
or functional agencies in urban areas and to. abolish 
("supercede") existing urban governments, either 
temporarily "or permanently, at the will of the State 
legislature {usually on grounds of financial malpractice 
or political deadlock at the municipal level). State 
control covers all aspects of municipal administration, 
including budgetary approval, project sanctioning, senior 
staff appointments and dismissals; powers of inspection, 
audit, and supervision. If urban government is ever to 
be radically re--organized, and the managerial competence 
of day-to--day administration, improved, the power to do so 
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resides exclusively with^ State Soverniuents . 

The basic question is why\is thi\^ power not exer- 

cisejd in the face of "the obvious\and constantly, reiterated 

fabts of municipal incompetence and jurisdictional in- \ 

adequacy? As Mohit Bhattarcharya\obsei -gs: 

In tndia chere seems to be an inverse relationship 
between growth in urbanization and the consequent 
/ aggravation of urban problem^ and the amount of 

^' inquiries and research into them. The -system 

of . elective urban local government was established 
(as a British innovation) durung che middle of the ^ 
last cent|lry and has iremainedV largely static, 
• although it stands badly in neted of repair and 
renovation. Even the! most optimistic observer 
would express concern about the^ system's performence 
and call for, thorough jexaminatio^n and suitable 
refonhs .* ' 

These calls for inquiry .and reform have thus far fallen 

on deaf ears among Stat^ 'Government political leaders. 

There are five types of urban local bodies^-in India, 

of v/hich only tfie fiijst ^wo (as shown in Table 8) can be" 

I \ . 

considered full-fledged representative urban government: 



* Mohit Bhattar'charya: Essays in Urban Government , 1970 
p. 1. I 

) 
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TABLE 8 



* Urban Locals Bodies in India 



Types * . Numbgr 

Total ^ ~^ 2065 

r : ; 1 7^ : — 

a. * Municipal Cor^ratiohs ■ 29 

b. ^ Municipal Councils 1483 

c. Cantonment Boards > - 62 

■* \ 



6^^ Notified Area Conunittees ' 164 
el ^Town Area Committees f 327 



Source: A.H. Marshall, Local £Government Finance, 1969/ pi 231 



The Municipal Corporations and Municipal CouT\cii^ date, ^ 
in jLorm, function, and of ten' in fact, from the nineteenth 
century and remain, essentially unchanged to, this day. 
The corporation dates from the Bombay Mp.nicipal Corporation 
Act of 1888, and exists now in precisely this ancient 
model in all the principal cities.* The corporation system 
is a farailxar British export. It occurs dn all the major 
cities throughout the former British colonial empire, 
from Lagos to Kuala Lumpur. The Tndian -municipal corppra- 
tion has the same distinctive features: a statutory dis- 
tribution of powers among ti.ree co-^ordinate authorities — 
the corporation or the council of elected representatives, 
the commissioner, and the standing committees,. 
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The commissioner (the head of executive administra- 
tion) is appointed by the State Government, The standing 
committees derive their power from the Corporation Act 
itself, or through delegation by the council. The mayor 
(the head of the corporation) has no executive powers and 
U£:"ally holds office by council election for one year only 
The commissioner is the key administrative officer; it 
is his responsibility to supervise the 'day-to-day 
administration of the corporation (and therefore of tfte ^' 
city) thr;ough his chieif officers — the Corporation ^' 

Treasurer, Chief Assessment Officer^ City Engineer, 

• * • * 

Medical Officer of 'Health, City Architect, and so on. 

i 

It is a system which is simple to describe, and 

scarcely seems the prescription 'for the inadequacy^ in- 

# * 

efficiency, corruption, internal struggles, nepotism; 
and political irresponsibility, which, in varying degree. 



are so^rightly descriued *as its characteristic features. 
This *is accompanied 'by th^ characteristic apathy and 
disillusionment of the pb^lace with local government in 
general. ^ ' . ' 

The commissioners of, these corporations are. usually , 
senior Im'i^ Administrative Service (IAS) officers 

aj^pointed by the State Government, but th'ey often have 

■» • < 

little personal^ enthusiasm for managing •> ope of the grfeat 
cities, or any jertainty of, ot desire for,' lengthy tenure 



in the post. Calcutta Corporation, as perhaps the worst • 

\ . , ^ 

example, has had six different Conunissioners over the 

las.t decade^ * ' . ^ 

This lack of continuity, extreme in the Calcutta 

example, in the tenure of 'corporation officers is character- 

istiivcf all metropolitan cities and is itself one of the 

I 

majojj ingredients in the failure to develop strong and 
effective 'government at the urban level. The low prestigte 
of ^ocal igoverrnment service extends downward from the 
con4iissiohers through, a*ll staff levels. The poor pay 
scales an<^ service conditions have consistently failed 
:o attract talented and qualified officers, and the vicious 
circle of lov: presfeig^f poor staff, high in/bf f iciency 
has proved impossible to break." 

As so often observed, .municipal administration 
has become a synonym for maladministration 



Ij the I inte^-nal 



structure and functions of corporations and municipalities 
and the attendant problems of personnel capacity' anp re- 
cruitment form one set of ingredients in tljls raaladministra- 

i " 

tion, the second set of problems lies in the familiar 

• I 

jungle of the fragmentation of urban government, par- 
ticjalarly in the metropolitan cities. This of course, 
'is a worldwide problem.* 



^ Discussed in a spate of international and national 
studies, and most usefully examined in a -series of 
comparative ca^e studies of uri^an governmen ; in 

(continued on Jn^^:^ page....) 
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Indian cities are not unique in this familiar 
conflict of municipal jurisdictions, the confusion of 
agency responsibility,- the irrationality of urban boundaries 
the dispersion* an'i dissipation of political control and 
fiscal r; 

^ •! references in conferences and seminars in 

India (and in clauning documents at both th^ national 
and urban le* to the need for radical re^organizai^iou 

of municipal ^ dictions have not met with Jany enjbhusias- 
tic response at th,e .State Government level where th^ power 
to undertake this re-drgani?.ation lies. Some bnajor changes 
have certainly taken place. The jurisdiction of .the Bombay 
Corporation was greatly ^expanded in .the 1950s,- thro^h • ^ 
great local political determination, to absorb its sui:)ur~ 
ban municipalities into the single metropolitan government 
of "Greater-^ Bombay . " The Municipal Corporation of Greater ' 
Bombay now has an area of 186 square miles and a population 
of almost six million in 1971. It is the largest municj;?al 
authority in India though, to overcoine the strong initial 
resistances to annexation, it still has to maintain ^epr -ate 



comparative case studies of urban government in thirteen 
cities (including eight cities in the developing 
countries— Calcutta, Casablanca, Davao, Lagos, Lim^, 
Karachi, Valencia) and Zagrab) organized by the In-- 
stitute of Public Administration in> New York, and 
supported by the Ford Foundation. 



s 
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and reduced assessments, and budgets for the outer suburban 
municipalities which. ^wera^ annexed. 

The esta'bJdshment of\the Delhi Corporation in 
1958 brought a number of disjointed municipal bodies under 

\ 

unified contro^ as well as the^ rural areas of Delhi Tjnion 
Territory, covering about 300 vi^llages. Similar expansions 
of the main city boundary and anA^sxations of substantial 
areas .of the urban fringe have tak^n place, often against 
great local political opposition, in^^ a number of other 
cities, notably Poona and Kanpur, Thi^se, however, have 
been isolated and au hoc actions rathe\ than .the full and 



nment 



system,atic re-organization of urban government .that is 
obvious-.y required (particularly for the lM7 cities, in 
1971, with populations of over 100,000, andN^ven more 
particularly for the twelve great metropoli tan\cities with 
populations, in 1961^ of over 500,000). \ 

Though an extreme case. Metropolitan Calcutta nonethe- 
less typifies the characteristic Indian urban govern- 
mental situation. The Calcutta Metropolitan District ^ 
contains three corporations, thirty on3 municipalities, 

\ 

thirty-two non -municipal towns, one cantonment board, one 
notified area authority, and parts of f our^-<r:ural Districts 
(with 426 villages) having, in the Metropolitan ^District, 
the Zilla Parishad and Panchayat structure of rural self-- 
government . 



\ 

\ 
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This medley of urban government in Calcutta 
Metropolitan District is composed of units which 
vary, greatly in size but which in general share 
the common characteristics of inadequate tax 
resources, Irrational areas of jurisdiction, low 
standards of service, and a governmental and . 
adminis'trat: ve machinery that has failed to grow 
with the^ times and adapt to<jthe changing and de- 
veloping \needs of the complex urban agglomeration 
that is Metropolitan Calcutta today.* \ 

Al+*houcj.i there is a basic recurrent theme^in the 

gr Dwing literature on urb-n government in India wti^ch 



\ 



emphasizes the lack of specific research on the organization 
and functions of existing city governments, and the lack 
of detailed, analytica] case studies of city management,* 
there is certainly no absence of talk and pontif ication 
on the subject. Ashish Bose, in a recent .nprehensive 
(and skillfully and entertainingly written)-^ bibliographical 
survey of this whole field, lists no ]ess than twenty- 
seven Indian conferences and seminars on urban administra- 
tion and municipal government over the l^xst twenty years 
(tw .xty two of these within the last decade) . The 
bibliography also lists no If^ss than seventy-six government 
reports, since Indeper Jence ,y on various aspects of municipal 
finance, municipal law, urban governmental organization, 
the operation and financing of public utilities in urban 
* Basic Development Plary, op. cit ., p. 35. 

Ashish Bose, Administration of Urban Areas". New 
Delhi, Indian Council of Social Science Research, 
1970. 
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areas, or on the annexation of suburban municipalities 
and fringe 'ural areas. 

, If any general summary of this tfetrrent of words 
and mountain of paper is possible, it woul^ be that there 
is in Indian- a v^idespread yerbal^ acceptance \f the following 



doctrine: * ' \ 

The characteristics of urban growth and* its con- 
comitant problems have important administrative 
implications. First, to fulfill urban development 
^N^ufTctions government must cope with constant 
ci^ange. Second, ^ Sts resources and activity 
mus± increase significantly. Third, it must be 



" ' ^qjulpped to handle , demands of rising complex- 

ity and technicality. Fourth, its organization 
ijtrti^t bexadapted to^new functions: and relation- 
ships. Penally it*>iust take account of the 
^'future consequences 6f present actions ... .The 
' essence of urjDan grow^h^ is change — demographic, 

social, economic. A bas^ic administrative challange 
of urbanization is, therefore, the necessity for 
coping with change itself. Solution to urban 
problems require developmental strategies.* 

In this field as in so many others there is a var,t 

and often bewildering gap — given the urgencies imposed 

by rapid urban growth — between diagnosis and treatment. 

As Ashish Bose concludes his own formidable survey of 

reports and conferences on the administration of urban 

areas: 



Annmarie Hauck Walsh: The Urban Challenge to Government: 
national comparison of Thirteen Cities , IPA, New York, 
Praeger, for the Institute of Public Administration, 
1969. P. 9. 
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The advent of , freedom, far. from improving 
Municipal administration, witnessed a 
remarkable deterioration ... .Very few at- 
. tempts have been made to discard the 

early 19th century framew^k (copied from the*'"" 
structure *of local self-govfexnment 'of Gps^ 
'Britain^" ' o f municipal administ;ra'!:ion.<-'^"'''^ 
laws and bye-laws:, rules and regul^cions 
procedures and practices. ThjL-s obsolescence 
has"- put a brake on urban ^e^felopmeht . . . . V 
^the five-year plaris haj^er^helplessly \ 
admitted the severe^limitations of ' ; 

municipal administration while doing \ 
very litt.Teabout introducing radrcal 
changes >irsuch administration.... 
Meanv^bdrie the situation in Calcutta-- 
Iridla's first city — has gone out af 
^.-'^ontrol . . . . If .this stagnation is^^ot 
^^'< broken, ^it is difficult to visualise how ~ . ' ' ' 

v/e can keep conflict and violence out of 4, ^ 

-- -- cities,.^^ 1-- " — . r . 

T.ie field studies of th^^ International Urbanization 

^ Survey--in a wide variety of developing countries--have con- 

^sistently indicated the need for a much higher priority, 

both nationally and in international assistance , to the 

vital field of urban 'administration. Cities^vin the less 

developed countries in general appear. to be trying tp 

coper with what are essentially a who3.e new range of ' ^ , 

managerial' problems, yet are do^ng so with the" traaitional 

/ ; 

approaches of 'stable' and arf fluent cities in^the ittore 
developed countries. z\s^ this discussion has ixlustrated , 
India is a typical example of this. It is, however, a 



"Administration in Urban Areas'^ op. cit., pp. 34-39. 



good deal easier tQ^^draw attention to needs than to 
specify the aprions now required to break .out of this 
morass oj^ governmental , and essentially political, in- 



erta'a. 



In India as in other less develcpt^J cour^tries, 



one is left ^-ith a series of questions rather tl;ian 

\^ 

answers J 

~ ^ ^ «• 

'1. Will the n^ounting pressures produced by a combination 

of rapid urban growth and \risible vrban governmental 

f ailure^/force^^State Governments — who alone have th^ 



•capacity to act — into a major re-organization of *the\ 
^v-^istitutions of urban government sq as to produce 
jnori: efficient machinery for urban development 
action? 

2, Will stepc be' taken tp improve the managerial 

quality of thtese reformed administrat^ive systems, so 
as to oring to tear a^much higher level of manacfe- 
ment talent than is currently available? In es:ence, 
hc^. lon^g^ is it going to take for State Goveri.ment 
politicajl leaders to recognize that the running of, 
say, a^great city like Calcutta or Bombay or Madras 
Requires the highest management skills that the 
State has available, and that this specialized task 
should. rank in. prestige, at all personnel levels,- 
witli that presently ^-^ccorded to the national and ■ 
State administrative services? 
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3* Will both the Central and Stiite Government recognize 
the urgency of augmenting the financial resoul ce<" 
available to urban governments, p^rticularly in the 
giant cities, and permit greater ' entrepreneurial 
latitude and autonomy in the allocation of these - ' 

\ 'resources for xirban development action<? 

These qu>^s+-ions ?trc ^ awareness, management, ^--esOurces, 
and" c< more effective drive to development action in India's 
/cities. Each State must seek its own answers within the con- 
' text of its own politi'oal framework. With' "full recognition of 
I the complexity of the problems involve J (but also of the vital 
importan-ce of this question to India's urbaii future) , it seems 
that the most that can be said is that the Indian Government, 
at the Center of this'federal system, and international advice 
Xwher^ the opportunity arises as- in- major projects of inter- 
nationally assisted capital development works in specific 
Indian cities} , should urge State Governments to seek posi^tive 
and rational answers as 6r,e of the highest priorities in the 
entire field of urban development* 

IMPLEMENTING A^^ENCIES IN URBAN AREAS 

Flew reports on -ur an administration in India start without 
emphasizing that the system was: a foreign import and is now 
a Historical relic of nineteenth century British India. 
Conteniporary Indian writers recognize, quite correctly it 
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seems, in this historical fact an important explanation 
of the present ambivalent attitudes to muni'cipal govern- 
ment. As Bose •observes : - ' 

It appears to us that the prime motive behind 
i Mayo's resolution of 1870. (on local go^yernment) , v 
and of subsequent resolutions during:^ri-4vd-sh 
rule, was the containment of :the national- upsurge 
by giving limited administrative re.sponsibilities 
to Indian leaders without adequate financial 
power. The emphasis (in urban seif-;;;5bvernment) was. 
on the maintenance of essential services like 
sanitation and 'water supply J and not on urb^n 
development as such.* 

The basic policy, whatever the British motives . 
originally, has survived to this day. In the earlier 
decades of this century, Indian national leader^ like 
Pherozshah Mehta, Gokhale, Vallabhai^ Patel, S.R. Das, . 
Nehru and Subhas Chandra Bose — all of whom 'served as 
mayors of municipal councils — were clearly more interested 
in the use oC the councils, as wider political forums than 
in urban administration as such (and indeed the system 
deprived them of the financial powers .necessary for a 
serious interest in the latter). With Independence* the 
most >^ble and ambitious political leaders were drawn at 
once into Parliament and the Central Government, and into 
State Legislatures and the State Governments. Local 
government in both rural and urban areas occupied the . 
lawest level of prestige and po^er attracting politicians 

Ashish Bose, op. cit . , p. 37. 
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of the ipost mediocre ability. More .recently , local government 

/ ' ' ' ' 

has been seen as "forum" to be captured by extremist parties 

of Right or Left/, a curious repetition of the^jiistorical 

pattern, /" 

Real political and financial power, under Biitlsh rule and 

since Indejidndance , has been denied to urban government, no 

matter hoy( large the city. The major responsibilityr-but 

without /adequate ^finance to exercise even this — of municipalities 

has be^ maintenance, together with very limited powers of 



asse^sement and tax collection. The only major service, apart 
from maintenance r iot which municipalities -are responsible is 
primary education witli an almost total dependence on State 
government grants-in-aid to undertake this task, ^ 

Urban government in India began in an atmosphere of 

distrust, and so it has continued. This is one of the main 

.1 ^ ' 

reasons, it seems, for the J>rolif eration of special statutory 
authorities with special powers, financing, and functions in 
capital development works or in the management of ba^c- 
utilities and -services • Municipalities look after markets and 
slaughter houses, maintain roads and footpaths, enforce building 
by^^laws, provide innocu^atiorf and .vaccination services, register 
births and deaths, and so forth — all with an obvious degree of 
inefficiency. Development proj,ects are almost invariably 
executed by special authorities, originally by the Improvsment 
Trusts ^set- up- by the British in th'e relief that capital develop- 
-m^nt works could not be entrusted to the local self-government 
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corporations and councils which they had handed oveir to 
Indian politicians. Apart from Bombay, where the former 
Improvement Trust has bein fully absorbed into the new 
Municipal Corporation of Greater Bombay, they still ^ 
survive in the major cities. The Improvement Trust i,n 
Delhi was converted in' 1957 into the Delhi Development . 
Authoxity, with enlarged: powers and financing but reflecting 
essentially a continuation of the Same technique of 
separating development as ' a function of a statutor'y 
authority from maintenance and services as the main func- 
tions of the Delhi Corporation'. 

From this historical separation has ggtrown a complex 
pattern of special! development agencies in urban areas, 
a H:ind of substitute for a full-scale system of represen- 
tative urban government: 

' * Important ' local functions such as transportatibn, 
housing, slum clearance and improvement/ planning 
-^nd development, hospitals^ electricity and gas, 
and even wc^ter supply and sewerage have been en- 
trusted to these special authorities or kept i^i 
the hands of State departments* It is amazing how 
the craze for efficient functional administration 
has led lis into ^ labyrinthine pattern of local , 
administlrati on . Apart from the impoverishment 
of local c jvernruent , it has resulted in an unco- 
ordinated administrative mess^ Each function has 
been allowe.d to be administered inlan insular 
fashion without 'regard for its repercussion on 
the allied services* Imagine the* confusion in . 
a situation where transportation- is left to the 
•charge of one authority, and physical planning 
to another.^ 'Housing' is in general entrusted to 
to t^e housing boards; but water supply^ and 
sewerage and drainage, education, electricity, 
personal 'health services, public works including 
roads are assigned to some* other authorities.... 



^ In fact, in this situation/ marked by discordant 
administration, the overall needs\of a loQal area 
'are lost sight of, as th^te is noNsingle authoi;ity 
to look after the totality of the civic services 
of a local community^. Irrational apportionment 
of administrative respo^isibilities i has tended to 
elevate functional adm;Lnistration above compre- 
hensive area admihistr^ation, and in consequence 
our local aVeas have ^o many authorities but no 
single all-embracing /local government,* . ^ ^ 

Much of the debate ^bout the refofsi of urban local 

government in India centers around this issue of the 

relationship between sjj/^cial authorities, on the one hand, 

and ele local ' councils on the other,/, Theorists in 

/ • / 

public administration^ clearly favor, as^ dan readily be - 

: / • / / . ' 

seen by the /above typical quotation, ;j^hat they call 

' / / ' ^ - ' /\ 

"the whole system" hf elected and representative govern-- 

. /'' / ^ 

ment m /Urban are^s. In the passionate arguments that flow 

from this positibh/ the 'flag of democracy, a powerful 

emotive symbol in India, is quickly raised, and rallies 

to /the cause a motley array of lQ;cal political leaders 

vitally conce:j:^ned with preserving their municipal fief^ 

and with obtainiii^ the powers and finance how denied them. 

in the independent, statu tori ly-protected capital develop-^ 

-ment ageilcies. 

And,/ again as the above quotation shows, they have 

strong arguments on their side, particularly those of 

co-ordination and cf political accountability. Any Indian 

■■■ ■ y 

* Bhattarcharya: "Re-organization of Municipal Govern- 

• ment", Nagarlok, Vol. II, No. 4. 
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urban area, as Is only too fai^iiliar to .anyone who has 
^ worked in Calcutta, is a jungle of special authorities, 
each with inadequate finance, indifferent management, 
competing and often conflicting powers, and often very 
low levels of technical proficiency among their inflated 
staffs. nere are for example more chan fifty agencies 
in the Calcutta Metropolitan District concerned with 
vai-ious aspects of traffic and transportation. This extrerne 
/ fragmentation exists in varying degree in other urban 
utilities and servicesy inaking inter-a^ency co-ordination 
very difficult. It cannot but frustrate the creation and 
implementation of a rational development plan for any 
of the great cities of the country. The system is easy 
to .critrcizi, but it is doubtful if the problems can be 
solved by the abolition of the functional devi.elopment 

agencies in favor of a "whole system" of demobratic urban 

1 

government with integrated capital development and day- 
co-day administration . . ;»ponsibilities . Not, at least, 
in the present atmosphere in India of the almost comi^^ete 
distrust of the efficiency of elected municipal administra- 
tions. 

On the other side of this debate are the ci'^'il 
servants of State Governments (usually IAS officers') 
and the technocrats who believe"; with much justification, 
that nothing wifl be done unles ■ a special statutory 
agency, protected by law from political intervention at 
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lower levels, is set up Lo do it. They see democracy 
^iiscredited daily in ci,t^ halls and municipal offices, 
and have Urttle^ respect for public administration academics 
theorizing. Their weight: -has_becii \hrown on the side 
of specialized and functional development- authorities 
in urban areas. But there is more to their case than 
just a profound lack of confidence ' in the efflcierjcy of' 
any system run, by local politicians. 

There' is an important and increasing recognitipn 
among these civil servants and tefchnocrats that the ' 
modern technologies utilized by urban govprnment call 
foi unified and integrated services and plants, based 
on rationally defined^reas .of service jurisdiction, 
so as to take full advantage of the economies of 
scale in capital investment and to foster the provision 
of efficient management, operation, and maintenance of 
the services created. 

They intn?|^asingly accept that these servipes — in 
water supply and sewerage, in transportation, or in 
garbage disposal — cannot be provided efficiently within 
the confines of the crazy patchv^ork of municipa^l boundaries 
Population growth overflows these political boundaries \ 
very rapidly. Yet, the municipal boundaries (all over 
the world) and the vested interests of local politicians 
in maintaining them must be, without a single doubt, 
recognized as facts of life, say the State Government civil 
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servants. Argue. about metropolitan government and the 
radical re-organization of existing municipalities but the" 
only effective way to get on with the jo^ is to pass the 
legislation in the State legislature to create the separate 
and independent agency that is empowered by law to ignore 
existing boundaries in capital development works and 
service operation. This, whatever the theory and senti- 
■ ments of elected local government, is the only practical 
approach. 

This line of reasoning has obvious merit consider- 
ing the Realities of the Indian urban predicament. Its 

i 

great failing has been piecemeal implementation, leading 
'to the maze of specialized but uncoordinated agencies that 
have become an easy targe, /cr the academic theorists in 
Institutes of Public Administration, and thus the staple 
of conferences and seminars on urban government in India. 

Three practical approaches have been sought to find 
a rational way out of this characteristic Indian debate. 
In Delhi, power and support for the Delhi Development 
Authority has been greatly expanded, enabling it to become 
a single, all-embracinq capital development agency, with 
commanding powei;^ in planning and implementation. There 

are srill many difficulties, even though Delhi favored, 

/ 

as the nation's capital, with financial allocations welj 

in excessf of those for any of thva other great cities, ' 

But t)^e principle is clear: oiie plan, one capital develop- 
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ment authority for all public works, one corporation ma a- 
ton^nce and servi^ •» ^ 

The situation in Calcutta is far more complex, ana thfc-.<5 
the Delhi approach is clearly unworkable. The Basic Develop- 
ment Plan for Metropolitan Calcutta made the usual, and ^ ^ 
necessary, genuflexions towards' , the strengthening of democrati 
^municipal governjnent and argued for the c^si^gplidation of local 
government units from- the existing -thirty-five to nine, but* 
.without great ^confidenc^ that much could be achieved with the 
apeed essentia^ to resolving th^ problems inherent in the ^ 
Calcutta situation. Qr, perhaps, the belief was. that th^s* 
coi^a not be done at all in the political chaos^ of West Bengal 
if dona, it would not have ^ny effective results^^ ^qiven the. ^ 
demonstrable inefficiencies of municipal 'administration' .in 
the Calcutta Metropolitan Districtf. " . / • . 

The Basic Development Plan, on the contrary, threv; its * 
full weight behind the creation (out of the existing medley 
of special agencies) of a new system of functional agencies at 
the' metropolitan level, ignoring the 'existing patchwork of 
municipal boundaries: 

1. A Metropolitan Planning Authority * 

2. A Metropolitan Water and Sanitation Authority 

3. A Metropolitan Traffic and Transportation Authority 

4. A Metropolitan Bustee Improvement A)ithority 

5. A Metropolitan Housing Authority 
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A Metropolitan Pa^ks and Recreation AuthJ^rity 
* 7. A Metropolitan fidiicfation Cotninission \ . 



^The cireation.--Of three new/^apjitAF develojginent agencies for 
urbs^ renew^ *an* area development in the Metropolitan 
Dilstrict was' also proposed!: an -East Bank Authority 
greatly expanding the area and. powers of ^ the existing, 
Calcutta Improvement Trusi; a West Bank Authority similarly 



extending , the existing HoWrah Improvement Trust 



a new^ 



Authority. for the development of Kalyani Township in *the 

' ' ■ * : j ^ ' ' ' 

extreme north of the Metropolitan Districts 

The details, of these agencies need not concern us, 
here\ The ''pr inciple of the Calcutta Pi auTlms^^^he^ basic 
acceptance that - if metropolitan governmerft was desirable , 
but unattainable in the short term, a^ metropolitan approach 
to ef f *ctive^ action v/as nevertheless essential and could \ 
be constructed ou^^f^-^ 1 orderly system of statutory and 
coordin ate'd^ met^go li t an^iag^^ . 

This principle has /prevailed in Calcutta/ tempered-, 
inv practice by the poiitical vicissitudes to which this 



volatile crty seems peculiarly and distressingly subject. 

it is a major- s-^p forward in thV^search f o^ the rational 

■\ * ■ • ' \ 

system of deveiopment^^^ and gove^sjomental preform that 
lA'dia's great me tro^bltt^^ ^x^' ^ 

' The CfaiciUt^tr^a^i^^ 

^.uthority as the principal- cp-oi'dinatin^^ 
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to 'the State Government)' that this system oi" capital development 
'agencies function|il fiejds obviously inquires. With some •. ^ 
modification in' the original cqncept, this "command agency" has 
now been established!— the Calcutta Metropolitan Development. 
Ajuthority (CMDA) was created in 1970 ^ with both planning and 
development/ fvHictibn4 ^r 'the whole Me;trop6lxtan D3^strict. 
CMDA is charged^ essentially with ccferc^ating capital budgeting 
functions* and wittj development . control over the^new metropolitan 
agenices which have Already been created (or ari iiT.the process 
of legislation) and ithe^ existing eigencies "-.hat stxll survive. 

\- ^o one- would .Wgue, of course , «mt. this "Calcutta - . 
appr<^ch" to the creation of : a system <:ff- strong functional 
agenfcies is^the -ideal solution. Its strength /s that it is-"> - 
practical,, logical, and realistic. It has . attracted a spate 
df criticism from tReorists of loc^^ government who are funda- • 
mentai^i^- opposed to statutory functional agencies. It has 
encountered fierce political opposition by local politicians 
seeking to firotect^ what they feel arV.'^mujiicipal powers ^^^d 



[l 



J.oc.al democracy. ", But. ii> India ' s. worst urban'-?ituation, tl5e 



. I' 



baskc merits of ithe appro%h ,have .been characteristically he ^ 

'' ' I ' * ' ' ' ' ' ■ 

hesitant at the State Gover-^iment level.. . \ * < 

I . ■" • ■ ■ • 

i Whatever its effectiveness in 'Calcutta, .the re-organization 

attracted much attention in other Indian cities (notably Bombay) 

and internationally in othen great metropolitan cities (notably 

'7" — - ■ . ' , ' • i 

Karachi) whi-ch are -faced with .the same dilemma of inefficient 
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^ - urban- administration and the need .'oy -effective and urgent 
'development action, with clear lines of operational authority^ 
and co-ordination • ^ ^ 

Bombay has clearly learned from the apprrfsds^, and 
indee^ has sought to itibve directly to what the Bombay . 
planners "have perceived as the essen\^ial lesson of the ^ 
' Calcutta experience. • ^This is the third approach being ; 
tried in Indira to solve the problem of rational but urgent..*' 
action at - the, great city level. Bombay, which already has^ 

a single met:;opolitan' corporation,^ has -emphasized thi' basic, ^ 

----- • ^' ' » , ^ y 

V need for a single "command agency^' for capi^l- development ] 

action. -The p^:>lepi has been 'tackled i*n relation to the. bold 

and ambitious plan' to create a twin city, in response to* 

the presfeures^^of^popuiattoh"'"^^ ; ^ - — - 

The City and Industrial Development, Corporation ' \ 

^ of Maharas^htra (CIDCO) has been set up;.by the' ^ 
Maha'irashtra State Government t;q undertake the 
planning and development of a "twin city on the • 
*^ ' mainland across ^^e ;harbdur f rom. Bombay .* , 

* Tllxe development of 55,000 acres across the I'hana 
Crefek f 6g ^ new ciyby of at; l^ast one miTlion peonle incor- 

\ • * / ■ >' ; ~ 

j(Drates what is recogn^-zed as the basic lesson of the 
Calcut^ approach — an emphasis on maivagerial and opqra^^ional 
co-ordina^ion rather than an ei(^hasis on planning. The con- 




*■ New'^ombay, - :Fhe Twin. City, CIDCO, 1970. op. fait. , p. 1. 



venti'dftal approach wouW have been to prepuce a Master Plan/ 
taking somef Jhree or four yeats, and then begih thinking about 
its implementation. The Bombay Government has avoided this 



basic ecrdr by crfeating the "coipmand" organization botl^*fcz 



planning^ and subsequently tos^direct the multiplicity of 
ag(^ncies an^ Stxite* Government^^epartmen^:s that will inevitably 
be involved in a Venture on this dramatic scale. ^ ^ 

As the World Ba»ft Mission* to Bombay in November ^1970 - - 
emphasized, and as the chief executives* of CIDCO qlearly realizfe,^ 
the development of this twin^citjr is immensly complicated. * 
TheNievelopment of the new city must bB fully integrated with ' . 
.the development of Bombay itself , and this will require a majoo: 
expansjLoriv "bif M:he powers and. managerial capacrfcy of .CIDCO ^ and 

evolution of th^full-scal^ system of metropolitan 
a^gencie^such ^^tha^ attempted in Calcutfea. 



eveatually t 



As this 




ssion has sought to illustrate,, in suimnary 



form, the developmentHpf a more rational structure of. urban 
govemjient for Indians m^jor metropolit^ cities is a matter 
* of great complexity. It w\ll not be solved^ iff seminars.* 

Whatever the senti^nents and ideologies o^ urban local ^ 

jovernment in India, \ whatever the intellectual ^attraction of 

" * ' / ft ' . \\. 



Thic^Vas a mcJst useful and im|)o^^tant example of 'the con- 
tribut^bn to the' clarification o^the ^tal development 
situation\of a great city of a shoVt-tetan review team of 
special skills '/in fiscal analysis\and aevelopment programr 
ming. ./\/ _ A \ ^ , i " . 




■ / . ■ • • ' ■ 

ihi two-tiered metropolitan stiructures of Greater London 
of Toronto (constantly referred to as models for government 
/ re-organiaation) and whatever -the claimed efficiency of 
the American city-manager system (whiph Ijas its Indxan ; . 
ad'^ncates"),, fundamentally each State Government h^s to 
evolve an* 6rban governmental^* sl^ructure for its major cities 
which is thoroughly 'grounded in' Indian political and ad-. - 

mifiistrative realities. * ' , ' ^ ' 

- - " - . . • * / 

^ • In ^the .viev/ vtaken^^in this report, fiye conclusions 

> ft 
. seem inescapable: .-^ ' ■ . ^ 

- ' • ' * .« \^ . ^ . > . 

1* If effective urban government, in its broadest sense, 

• ds-'^to jbe achieved, . it^ can only be practidittily (^one 
J* * * " " ' ' 

Qia by a, ctear separation of day-to-day municipal 

i 

adminiptration from capital development action, 
The central functions* of municipalities should be the 
maintenance of the urban environment and the* provision 
^pf JiOcal social servicjes; th<=^ir financial resources ^ 
and managerial capacity should be greatly . augnjented 
."by Is^uatue Governments so 'that they cart perform these 
essential functioi>s efficien,tly. * 

Capita development prbgrams should be executed and 
, pperat^d by spec'ially-created statutory authorities 
in ciear^ functionaL f ields,\ignqrin^ municipal ^ 
boundaries, »and' re^onsible directly; to the % 
^State Legislatures which create them* It is 
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essential "to devaiop, at/ the State G6vgrninenb V* 
level, a command agency for each, major cifty 

/.with powers of control, ::o-ordination, ^nd / 

" / i , * 

capital budgeting for the system of authorities 

, , < 'J 
in each great cityv^^t 

4., There is no single urban gpvernmei>tal/ structure \ 

' applicable to the varying political and economic 

conditions, ^(nd demographic scale, yOf all Ihdian 

, cities. This is a commpn illusio^i among 

theorists of public administration; "PThat 

works in Delhi will nor riecessafily work- in 

: ^ Calcutta or Kanpur or Madras. The approach .1 

must be p^a'gmatic rather than dogmatic. 

5. The role of S-^ate Governments in urban a<Jmiri^^ra- 

' tion and urban development'^ is crucial, and mua^ ' 

continue to be so. Each State' Government nee(«** 

a, strong and specialized birectorate ©f U^ban 

Development,, within its existing and presehtl/ 

much neglected Departr.ent of Local Self -Govern- 

* ^ • V . 

*ment. In the confused patltern of national re- 

e sponsj-bility for the components of urban ^ . • 
. development, 'there has icledrly been a^f^ilure^^ 

* ^ at the State Government level to recognrze 
its own r-^ponslbilities, or to develop th^ 
- • administrative anci technical cadre enable of 



I. 



\ 



exerting State influence on urban planning^ administra 

■/■■•' - ' ^ . = : ■ 

tion^ and development . action. 



E^4ch of these ffve conclusions; wjLth the necessary 

' \ J - ^ ' ' 

qualifications/ could of course form the subject of a 



full-^cale reportf. ' This report seeks the central .issues f 
and ingredients 03. an understanding of the Indiah urban 

■ 7 ' • • . ^ 

siti:^ation (m this limited field) rather than a full 
exposition. There is- nd^dbubt that- each of 'the Goiiclusionsi 
provocativ<bly * suminarized^ would be hotly debated arid arouse 
passionate arguments.' Whether 'or not' such conclusions 
find acceptance / th^y would at least appear to ha\e tfi'e 
merit of t^eing^prescAptions for practical action :V The 
familiar slogans of "the need for a radical re^-orgariization 
of urban government" (common to reports on urbanization 
throughout, the developing countries //not only in India) 
seem of little ^value Except as verbal comforters in th^ 
face of the niifnbing 'facts of •'ther ' current and accejueratin^- 
'drivesMu> maspive population concentration. ^'JheiTe is a 
marked element of intellectual desfxair apparent in the 

" ■ . \J. . . ' • . 

constant reiteration ^f such slogans.^ 



. The sheer scale 'of India^ and ol I^idiarii ^urbanization^ 

. <^ * • ■ 

is itself pne of these numbing facts. Few men^-al 
activities- in India are as likely t^b translate an Indian 
administrator^ planner or academic in Delhi "^instantly ^ 

9 i . * O • • 

intp a state xyf transcendental, immobility a^ is any con- 



templation 'Of theall-Indik scale. And one isX often 



tempted to' bklieve that .ilr the:, face of this oveVrwhelming 

' , . • .\ 

scale, there is dXstlnct..-intellectual pref er6nce\ for 

inaction rather than' micro-action, no matter how 

" • , ' •• \ ^ 

e'ffective and^relevant the 1 tter is to the cpntentporary 

development scene, 

The search for ail-Inaia solutions to India '*s 

problems; beguiling as this is^ to -Bhose at desks in o\ffices 

and institutes in Delhi, -seems one of India's i^o^t coitimon 

development blind alleys, ^he Indian obsession^with pi^lot ' 

■ ^ . • • ^ ' • ' ^ - • • .'^ • ' A 

projects, in' accoxd with some national formula^ m so many 

/i^ields'of develbpment is a conseguene^e' of thi^s national \^ 
* * ■ * « " » \ 

view. is*- a fertii^ source of ' development delay and - \ 

token action, >hich can "be dis^stroijis- given India's in-s^ 

escap^ble urgencies of time. . ' ' 

* India is not only a 'population giant, a ^country of 

continental scale in geography and .a nation of deep * 

cultural diversity; it is a federal political system com- 

posed of eighteen States. Some of these States are larger 
' • * * I ' 

• / 

thaa any European nation (if with the govemir 1 apparatus 

. * * ^ * . . ' ' . . * ■ ' 

and capacity scarcely larger than that of an English 

county) . The view of this report is that the complex 

problems of urbanization need to be' perceived and responded 

to at the more manageable scale of each individual State, 

rather than vaguely # and impotently, at the ^11-India 
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level. Whatever the role of thd* national govemmeht, each 
'State Vas the power to act, ^tn6 its j^owers, awareness, 
and technical capacity . need, greatly to strengthened, 
withoxit the strait-'jackeC oh some national formula -of 
urbaft development^' schemes or urban governmental ' / » 
organization. In essence, the response to urbetnization 
in India^must (oar so we woilld argue) be one of deceijtraliza 

^ . ■ - \ • ^- 

tion to^the^ State level.' ' , 

1 * 



' ' ..TRAINING PROGRAMS "in URBAN ApMINISTRATION 
This is not to say that progr^uns of training and research 

t . \ . . _ ■ ••■ V 

in urban- development and urban, government n\ay not be 
organized nationally or ^egion^^lly rath.er than ^at:\thfe' ; 



State level". In fact, thV organization and support of, 
these training urograms abbve the State levei may wWl 



be one *of the most usef\\l forms of assistance* to Sta\:eTs 
in • developing their own capacities to deal with. the spec- 
tacular ^rban*''p r6blems with, which each State is confrojited. 
T,he first'^redt^-e^mfent. for ^y*\training program is to 



It is certainly a good deal less important than vastly 

increased financial support *in this field from the 
.Center to the States, ate we have emphasized earlier, 

but the effective use or increased resources requires 
' gjfecitly improved managerial and technical capacity at 

the S'tate level.' 



prescribe ^ts objectives in reiatita^ to somfe organized 
bperationar' framework of crecision-^raakina and action. 
InadLvidu^^ls are trained to work within a system.. • The 
quest xons of who" and what to teach depend uporKsome basic . 
^perception 6f . .ly this training effort r and^the allocatidh 
o*f ^resources it requires, is being undertaken at all. , 
It- is. not endugh to "^aiiswer th^t Indiaii xirban areas need 
(as they "^vidusly ^doj njpre efficient administration , 
and th^^t/this r;jequires better trained staf-fs. A 'more 
•fii^i^amental analyVis/is needed,' to discern India's man- 
power reqMrem^nts ^ particularly .at' the senior levels 
of urban government a^^'to the ^content of training pro- 
'g^aAs. • . 

I^. the'r^a^e^fjaiialysiijf off.tliis' report . regarding ; 
training- programs we.re accepted/ then it follows that a 
'much » stronger managerial" and technicaij^ capacity in ui:ban 
deVelopm^t ^ (in its broadest sense) is needed iri three 
distinct categpries": responsibility , function, an^ opera- 
*tion.'' ' ^ • ^ 



•■'I.- The senidr administfi ^tive alid technical Executive 

arid advisory cadres required at the State Gove'rnirtent 

t level to staf£ birectoratels of Urban Develbpment^ 

2: The" adnunistrative and technical staffs requited by 

. f . 

' ^ muni cibali ties and municipal corporations to perform 
.the basic- ftanctions of environmental maintenance and 



• ^ . : ■ r^7] 

' ... 

provision of local social services. ■ • , 

3. The managerial and technical staffs, particularly *• 

at the most senior levels r required by, special 
• • • * - 

^ funtfCional agenciesi and urban development authorities 

. for capital development ^r^^rams. • - 

' * * 

nittle -emphasis appears to h^e been given to the 

development of* training programs except for the second ' 

categoiV# ^d this only in the most general tejnms. In 

1963, the Ministry of Health and Local Government appointed 

a .special committee to /examine the training of municipa!^ 

employees. T?he coihihittee report recpmmended the establish- 

ment o:f a Central Training Institute 'ari3 a number of St^te 

Training In .itutes. The Government eventually decided to 

establish (in 1966) the National Centej^ for Training^.and__ 

Research^ in Municiapl Administration in Delhi as a wing 

of the .Indian Institute of Piibl^o ?ldministration. 

In 1968, three regional training "i^ourses mere^set 
up as extensions of existing centers of publid^ administrar 
tion: in Bombay- (All India Institute of iMs^ Self- ^ 
Government), in Calcutta (Indian Institute '^of Social Wei- 
fare and Business Management) and LucknoW (Department Qf 
Publlcjcdministrati<2rj/ Lucknow* University) . lu\^910, 
a fourth regional center was established at Hyderabad" 
(Department of Public Administration at Osmania University)^ 

In theory, then,' India has a National Center for 



/ 
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Municipal Research and T3raining in n^hi-r'aswell as four 

' / ■ 1. 'I ■ ■ ' • ' • " 

regional c^ntdrg. In practi-ce/ only the Delhi center has 

.-■'■^ •. 7: ' ■■ /■• -• ' .. : \ - 

thus f^r develjoped strength. /The. courses at Bombay 
and Calcutta- consist primarily of evenicig classes attended 
volxmtarily but sgarselyi by CTi^loye^;of mi%icipal / 
agencies. While they may be ^\some. value, it is difficult 

, to believe thajt the scale cuid content of these courses 
are major contpcdbutions/ to; jyjhpro the qualityof 
municipal- administration. The- Center in Lucknow, though " » » 

•led by an experienced Academic in the fiejLd/ seems ^ 
equally weak. <a Civjen at -sd--called regional centers , tneket 



f 



shor.t ^curses in faqt attract mostly junior municipal 
employees from the neighboring municipalities of the ci^^ 



l/zwhich'^ i 



ift^hich the Center j^i^JLocated and* not, because of tke . 

dis^^cesZ involved, stuidents from the State as' a whole, ' ■ 

~ ~' .1 - ... : ' ■ \ ■ 

let ^lone f rom- other- States within the Vregion*. " :\ , 

TheseN^enters " seem little more than tbken cpntiiibu- 



tid^ns to the fundamental aii^l urgent problem of improving ; , 
^ urJ6an government in India." Without a complete re-organi;za-- 
tion, greatly^ increased fii<anci^l supports much higher ^' 
quality staffs, ^^d new and more relevant courses, they / 

' ■ ' \..^ ^ ^ , « " ^ ' / . 

jseem de'^tined to remain of little consequence when' total 
need in the^^field is considered. ,.r^ .<> 

"^T^J^Q is .not completely the case _ with •^fhe' Mi^icipal 
Training and Research Center at the IIJ^A in Del^i; 'it 
has attracted a small group of very able acade;Tiics, and i^ 
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slbwly but clearly in the process of^developing'into' a. 
center of cousidersBleimportance . It rrins .several short 
'\courses — oi up • to TEoW weeks ' ' duration — ^nually, of 
academic lectures and seminars for municipal, of fic^a from 
k>r4ver India. Since 196j6, 25.6 students have attended the 
these shortrieotirsesv but ' only just'^bver one-third (seventy-^ 
f-our) have dSme from the Class. I cities of rfver 100,000. 
.inhabitants, aoi^ only one~^ifth (forty-one) from the 
larger municipal corp^ations, 'which face the severest 
managerial pressuq^s and which most urgently need dramatic 
improvements iw municipal efficiency.* > " 

The whole problem of training_progj^ams:j.-n urban 
government -nee'ds"a full-'scale re-examination in India--and 
a' report on this subject alone* 



In 1971, India has 147 cities of oveaj', 100,000" popula- 
tion— eight of these already over .one md^ioh in size. 



with another score of cities exceeding or rapidly approaching 



/ 



Sthe half -million ?ize. In ten yeairs, .the number of these * 

Class I citi^ is, expected to be 185, with acute m^ahagerial 

" » . .- ^ ■ 

problems oyer the whole range of urban development, 
^!raining has; to be approached on a scale commensurate wi 
tl}e ^oblem, in a totally different dimension from 



t6 



f 



* Interestingly, thir;ty studenti^ from overseas* have attended^ _ 
J these ^hort— coursed on municipal go^mmejit-trf rom such ^» 

diverge and -^far-flung countries as Indone^id, South 
^ Vietnam, Sierra Leone, Thailand an^ Afghanistan. 
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academic courses pn administration fbt random/ and mainly 

very lunj^gj^ ^^tud ents . ^ 

,^^rx<ih a full-sqale rWjl^^w/o'f training .and research in 
Xj^AiJfea^ government (which does not. now exist at 'all) would 

be a major task in itself.' It should examine' the pqtentiai^ 
* roles of the two m.ajor Indian Institutes-.of Business 

^Management in training executives, for \irban capital develop- 
. ment agencies — and the possibility of developing a" special 
set of courses on urban government., for both senior ad-^ , 
•mirtistrative^of f icers o^ thfe IAS and^for* n^w" cadets to 
' this elite service. • . . ^\ ^ 

And there needs to,b^ ^ detailed .examination of the 
relationship. 'between th^ *trainj.ng^ presently provided- 
in ur.ban pTiysical* planning, and thp development of^nex^'^'^ 
-coua^es — and more importah1J.y-r a Tie'w^ sy s of training in 
J urban government. • / 

■ The major single ^ inadequacy withvjp^regent training* 
programs, whether physic^ planning cour^fe« or* urban 
. government and administration .is^ the absence of thorough, 
empirical, intensive case studies of the actual situation 
„.-.±n_specifiC' cities. . The preparation of these case studies, * 
not ci^ly on the modeT o£ the comparative studies of urban 
government in /thirteen cities undertaken by the Institute 
of^ Public Administration' in New York to which we referred 
to iearlie-r-.in this paper, but also including analysis of the 
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organization, and op^ra€ing. practice of 'special functional 
agenci&s in i'hdi^'lirb^n jireas, -can be one-pf tl^ essential 
• contributiona-of research^atlfe development 'ofX^e ^ » 
imagtinative and relevant traifiiiTg>^r6grams . These caxeful 
and skillfuiTcase-^-stlidies are missii^sjji/ India, and hence • 
the generalities and. irrelevance of^^much s^it^ar and^- 
conference discussiorf^ in this field an'd of aGadgmlc.. 
training program^, based now^on the regurgitation "of int^er- 
! natiorfal literature* on -public administration; 
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A NATIONit INSTITUTE OF URB^iN AFFAIRS? 

f 

This 'brief r^pbrt 'has =ornitted discussion of several 
subiects'- important, t^, its central^hgrne^f the fespon- ' ^ 
sibility in India for urban 'development, ai^d^particularly - 

of two important .Committtees 



V 



an e)i 



LftD^~af_:^e_f; 



1.1 



s6t UE) by the Goveriipent ^Indl^: ,^ the Comroittee on | the 
^ Augmentation of ^he Fiparfclal Resources o£ Urban, Social 
Bodi-es {'3^9.€31; and^l^^ral-Urban RelaUonship Comilittee 
""•(1968)-. The reports of these CommitWs ; particularly , 
- =the 'ia^^ter, would^ed'f ikl examination" ■^i"' any' mo^^ ex- ' 
tended discussion than is possible here. * 

" Equally there has been'/ due to the limitations of,' 
timte and space available, no reference to many otMr ■ // • 
mattters that need consideration in any . attempt at a fu/Lli^er 
urtder^andihg of "urbanization in,. India": not^hlv, the 



e^h-y, t^'e 
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Indian experience with the planned creation of new towns,*, 
or the prob.lems of smaller towns ^ Ir^ India; land, in ^. 
particular, the growing recognition ""in Jndia of the. im- 
portfijnce of these 'sm^^l^ier District and market towns, ^ot ' 
a^ antidotes to the gigantism of tlie major cities which is 
inevitable; but as urban support centers "for rural develop- 
ment in its own right, and as an end in itself ' These ^ 
ftnatters an^ those related to u.rban and regional pianning. as 



A. 



such, require separate reports 



. is I 



J 



For all the reports and publications apd conferences 
on urbemization in India, many so ephemeral that they seem'^ 
only titlei^ in "Ashish Bos6*s industrious bibliographies.,* 
wha-b is' missing is any permanent and sprestigxous, 
national forum; a sort of national memory bank on all 
aspects of urbai\^ development, and a basis of, progressive • • 
"^d informed discussion on the* ingredients of an* integrated 
national xespqnse to the growing Indian cri?is, par- 
tiicularly in the major cities. ' • " . " 

Administrators, economic 'platnners, demogrc(^>hers , urban 
phys^ijCal planners, politicians, academic theorists of 



* .Excellently discussed by Ved Prakash' in his New g?owna 
' in India, 1969. i , 



** TheJFord--Po1Jindation Staff Documents by Preston Andrader, 
Program Advisor on ^Urbanization in India; "Urban and 
Regional Planning in India in the Seventies", and "The ^ 
Pilot Programme in Rural Growth Centres in India". ^ 
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local government, practical managers of *ijsting impiemerit- 

ing agekcies*, all seem to live .in Afferent worlds of 

\ - I ■ ' \ ■* • 

tunnel vision witK^only fleeting confrontations, usually 

'in an atmosphere of debate, at conferences and semiij^rs". 

. V ' " ft t '-^ 

Thou^, in" the view of this report, practical 

progress in urban development in India must depend. very 

heavily' on thV perceptions and power s^^ of ^tate Govern- . 

o . ■ \ ' ■ y « - < . - 

„irtieiits , there-i4\ '^^^^^^y a. need to build at the nat^nal 

an^ State lev^l^^a mudh greater awareness of India's! • 



J 



contemporary urban p^redicament and its fast approaching 
future of urban chaos.', The awareness of course needs to 
be mor^ tJian/ alarmist *and hegatiye. It needs to be realis- 
tic, practical and p'osi't-£ye, and* based 'on -the acceptance * 
■of the inevitable acceleration of urbarxizat^oh as bbth oner' 
^ of the consequences 'and one of the great opportunities \of 
* I national development. • 

Currently, important and en<:ouraging discussigns ari3 
:< • ■ . - -t ^- - ) 

taking place in Delhi ...among a varied- and extremely in- % 

fluential group (of government officers, economic and 
physical planners, and academics) on the possible organizar 
' tJLon of a National Institute of Urban Affairs with the 
vfcllowing functions: - 

" 'l>-t6 act as an independent, policy-oriented ' * 
organization that will undertake or promote 



technical studies and research on varioui? 
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aspects of\urban development in India; 

' \' ' \ • 

2^^^to mobilize tjie available expertiseVLn Ind^a 

" . . ' • > A • * 

in »the' field oK urban studies by constitxfting 

panels ^4 working groups Off coKsultants drawn ^ 

• from ^if parent' insliitutions a!?d^ various ^disciplines^r ^ 

^ 3. to focus atteni^ion on import^ t urban issues^/- ' 

initiatg and sponsor progr^s and policiesV 

touching the Central s'tate'^and^loc^l- govelni- • > 

4 " ments^ public^ sector undei^ts^ings and private 

* in^^tries;" V ^ 

-7%^^ to ^carry out an examination ^of ujfe^ policies 

\ and evaluate master plans 'fof^if ferent cities 

^d towns f examine pfobiems of implementation 



of master plans and generate new id6as to 
imjprove the formulation of urban polipies and 
the execution of /master plans; 

" - - ^ ' • ./ 

5. to organize and ^sustain a continuing dialogue 
on urban problems between the government and ^ 

' civio officials^ members of the academic 
community f ^industrialists^ busii^essiilen and^ 
others in private life; 

6. to sorve as a center for advanced" study of 
. urban problems by scholars and speci\alists 

from abroad and to provide* research graining , 
to .yo^g scholars . . . ' ' 
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^ A fonrtidcfble lis^ of functions from onie of the 

^ initial ap^/foxmative >/orkir:g Vipers j of the group |:oricemed 
With the development of this proposall It is an important 
* concept. A. great deal depends on the skill with which 
' such a Nati^ohal Institute of ^Urbar Affairs is organized 
and on the vigor- with which *it' ±9 directed. It could^ in 
the^'il^ndi^n situation^/ as easily deteriorate 'into a Delhi 




'academic cliquy' as^become the vital national^ forum India 
needs ^ and a model for many other developing * coun -tx^ejs 

,^aced with a similar situation of a failure to gifasp the 

*^acts of «rban growth^ and a cfonseguent failure to develop 
an effective governmental response.^ Only time can tell 
which^ of the tw<^ courses this concept .of a National In- ^ 
stitute will take.. 

But few could doubts risviewing the Indian Urban scene^ 
as a whole/ that the crisis the nation faces is rapid^*y 
approaching . monumenta;j(jprpportions . Effective action must 
' .be undertaken quickly.^ ^ The cumbersome administrative 

^ apparatus .for urban development needs a radical 'Overhaul, 
ijlassive new .respurces must be assembled nationally and 
'a!>llbcated to State Govern^nts andv through them^ to the 
gr^eat ^cities*^ New approaches must be found at ,the 
meVropolitan .level for resource mobili^zialsion, efl^ic^ 
• adirlinistration and developjraent action ^ fiscaL discipline 
and\clearr coordinated re'^ponsfbility • And all this isn a 
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race against time. uThe next decade is 'clearly going to 
be crucial for India's urban future. The key issue is 
awareness into immediate short-term action* If a National 
Institute of Urban Af f airs^i^ India can be so organized 
that it makes a direct contribution to the" follow-thirouyh' ' 
that is needed fronj talk to arction^ it will be a 
considerable achievement* , . - ^ 
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